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What others Say! 


HAKESPEARE built up his stage And the shows do more. There is ex- 
charactersbythethingshemadethem _ hibited what the industry has contributed 
do,thethingshe madethemsay,andwhat _ for the coming year to the advance of the 
he made others say aboutthem. Theseare _art of transportation. Competitors meet 
the ways today in which the publicforms _as friends. The shows afford inspiration 


opinions. and effect a renewal! of faith for these men 

And of these three, what they say —immeasurable benefits of intangible 
counts most in the sale of motor cars to- —_ monetary value which ultimately translate 
morrow. Car owners exchange experi- _ themselves into the income accounts and 
ence.Every owner is perpetually compar- _ balancesheetsof the automotiveindustry. 
ing his car with other makes that pass on Focusing a nation’s attention upon the 


the highway, slowly deciding what car he automobile as they do, the shows arouse 
is going to buy next spring,next summer. _a consciousness of the need for another 
Finally comes the annual automobile _ year’s supply of transportation. 
show where, with his wife and children, After the shows, buyers’ tongues wag. 
he can compare all the cars in his price They say this—they say that; and what 
class as they are exhibited side by side. they say counts most in the sale of mo- 
By furnishing a basis for comparison, tor cars tomorrow. Word-of-mouth 
these shows perform a useful economic _advertising works. The nation has sold 


function. itselfanother year’s supply of motor cars. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears : Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels’ - Klaxon Horns . Jacox Steering Gears 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies + Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products + 
+ General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers « 
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Hand Operated 
Addressograph 


RIBBON PRINT 


Foot Lever 


$190 
f.0. b. Chicago 
Motor Operated 
$25 


f.0.b. Chicago 


“Now Used On Every Form!” 


a ‘‘We planned using Addressograph only for ad- 
wp: EE aa dressing and heading statements! But now, we 
a .- 2 * use it on every form. Saving is astonishing!” 
—-State Bank of Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


“Paid 900% On Our Investment!” 


‘Our Addressograph has already paid 900% on 
our investment !’’ states Diamond National Bank, 
Pittsburgh. ‘tA most efficient aid to our present 
banking service. Can’t see how we ever got 


along without it,’’ advises Lassen Industrial Bank, 
Susanville, Calif. 


sao Surely You'll Want to Try it FREE! 


aati: When these banks—and hundreds of others—so 
strongly endorse Addressograph advantages, 
certainly you will benefit from a FREE trial! =~ Ped 2 
Just check and mail coupon with your 
letterhead. It’s good business NOW! 4 


Aiddresso 


TRACE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 
SE op 
908 W. Van Buren St. Factories: noe 4 ye 
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OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM PRICE, presivenr. 
W O. PHILLIPS, casnier 

L. HUSEMEN, assr caswier. 


M.L.OBRIEN, ASST. CASHIER. 


New business 
in 2 months 


C.E.SCHINNELLER, assr.caswier 


NATIONAL 
Bank 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS, 
$ 600,000.¢9° 


$1,500,000 


FIFTH AND LIBERTY AVENUES. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Savincs DEPARTMENT 


October 20th, 1923 


Chicago Thrift Company 
954 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Repeat a Our letter of yesterday, orderingt 2000)Money 


Barrels, was written hastily and without endeavor to 


answer the questions recited in your communication of 
the day before. 


To eclipse our record of cember last and 
January, 19235, when more than(1400 Savings Accounts 
were opened with Money Barrels,jJis our aim. 


and new 
business with 
Money Barrels 


of 


one who knows 


Patented 
June 12, 1923 


, Since October Srd, 1922,) over 4900 Barrels 
Boosting old@—"T eve been distributed among our customers, the average 


balance. of these accounts being about $30.00. 175 to 
180 is the weekly average of Barrels presented at the 
Savings Department for aeposit. 


Young and old seem to be attracted by your 
Money Barrel, and in our experience with small home 


banks covering a period o none brought such 
satisfactory results as the ttle barrel. 


Very truly yours 


Assistant Cashier 
— 


DIAMOND 
co f 


Brass Banks 28 Banks it New York 
Don’t Rust City Using Money Barrels 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


HARLES MOREAU HARGER, 
whose likeness accompanies these lines, 
has made a name for himself as a writer and 
interpreter of financial and economic life 
in the Middle West. The experience out of 
which he writes is cupheely middle western, 
a background broad like the prairies on 
which he spent his boyhood and from which 
he stepped into newspaper and magazine 
work. For many 
ears he has been 
inancial corres- 
of a leading 
ew York news- 
paper and a director 
of the Abilene Na- 
tional Bank, of 
Abilene, Kas. He 
has had interests in 
small state banks 
and a few public 
utilities. e was 
resident of the 
ansas Citizens 
League for a Sound 
System, 
foremost in paving the way with education 
for the Federal Reserve System. He heads a 
publishing company in his home town of 
Abilene, and from time to time has taken 
on various odd jobs of prominence on 
state boards and commissions. In The 
Burroughs -Clearing House for August, 
Mr. Harger contributed an article en- 
titled “Forward, the Bland Host of Pro- 
moters” in which he exhibited an array of 
worthless schemes that country bankers 
buy, under the delusion that they are good 
advertising. “But,’’ he said in conclusion, 
“there is this to their (the bankers’) credit 
—I have never seen a bank advertisement 
on the canvas sign covering an elephant in 
a circus parade.” Promptly, Mr. Loyal 
Reader in one of the largest cities of the 
author’s own state wrote him to “advise 
ou authentically that a certain bank here, 
own to be ultraconservative, has used 
the elephant in the circus parade not once 
but twice, and consecutively, and besides 
paid for an announcement by the chief 
announcer of the circus who held up the 
entire show for three minutes in the middle 
of the performance.” All of which proves 
that one’s notions of the height of absurdity 
should be subject to revision without notice. 
This month, in ““Why Not Tell Em About 
It?” Mr. Harger tells an actual experience 
story of how some bankers are learning to 
win by placing all their cards on the table 
before their borrowing customers. 


yes that science and engineering, with 
‘A the United States government be- 
hind them, can do to perfect impregnable 
vaults is being done in the new Federal 
Reserve Banks. Designed to foil all known 
methods of attack by tools, explosives and 
fusing instruments, the world’s greatest 
bank vaults also anticipate the future 
many years by preparing for the unknown, 
out-guessing the super-destructive forces 
that tomorrow may bring (see page 19). 


EREIN we restore an orphan baby 

letter to its true father, Po ac- 
knowledging authorship of S. Roland 
Hall, advertising man in Easton, Pa. In 
the October issue, W. E. Walker, of the 
First National Bank of Madison, Wis., 
eted the letter as part of his plan to 
evelop cradle accounts, introducing it as 
follows: ‘The baby letter we used durin 
this six months’ period was not original; 
we are indebted to one of our banker 
friends at whose suggestion we tried it out.” 
Mr. Hall wrote to Mr. Walker, copy of his 
letter to us: “I was much interested in 
your article in the October Clearing House 
entitled ‘Helping to Rock the “Cradle” 


Three 
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Account.’ Of particular interest is the 
baby letter you have reproduced. This 
happens to be a baby of mine and it is 
atifying to see that the child still lives. 
created the letter about a dozen years ago 
while in Scranton, Pa., and sold it to a 
number of banks. After that, the letter 
appeared in a volume of mine entitled 
‘Writing an Advertisement.’ Candor com- 
pels me to confess, at the same time, that 
the idea was not mine, though the language 
was. I was impressed with the cute little 
baby letters that the dry goods stores were 
pone Ha out from the infants’ goods de- 
artments.’’ We retaliated by sending Mr. 
all a marked copy of The Burroughs 
Clearing House for July, 1922, in which 
Charles H. Yates, of the Security Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, of Toledo, dis- 
cussing better letter = in the banks, 
quoted the self-same baby letter and paid 
a tribute to its then anonymous author. 
Whereupon Mr. Hall dispatched the 


final note: “It is certainly interesting 
to see how this baby letter has gone 
the rounds, with a little changing here 
and there. It may interest you to know 
that if was printed originally on baby 
noteheads in miniature typewriter type.” 
The sample submitted in evidence bore the 
imprint of the Traders National Bank, 
Scranton, Pa., embossed in baby blue. 


NDER what conditions is the bank 
justified in owing and occupying 
exclusively the most valuable downtown 
corners? James H. Collins attempts to 
answer that question on page 5 while 
interviewing a prominent real estate man. 


TS coming and then Thrift 
Week. See the Mercantile Trust 
Company’s Christmas Party in St. Louis 
on page 25, and the Dallas, Texas, program 
for observing Thrift Week, indorsed by the 
National Thrift Committee (page 8). HS. 
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Bankers are in the business of loaning other 
people’s money. When this fact is considered, 
it is at once realized that so far from being 
too conservative, bankers generally show a 
remarkably liberal spirit in making loans. 


The dealer who objects that the bankers in 
his community are too careful, that they 
lean backward, etc., etc., may be blaming 
them unjustly. 


While, of course, bankers differ in their 
judgments, as a whole they will be found 
to be sane and fair—but always con- 
servative. They must keep always in mind 
the safety of the money they loan—for it is 
not their money. 


The dealer should try to vision himself in the 
banker’s place. He should endeavor to get 
the banker’s viewpoint. It will help him, 
and his business, to see himself as the 
banker sees him. 


The first thing a good banker considers, is, 
of course, the character of the motor car 
dealer. Is he a solid, substantial business 
man? Or does his reputation indicate a lack 
of stability > 


Secondly, the banker asks, what are the 
applicant’s tangible resources? Has he the 
capital to keep the business functioning— 
to “put it over” right, and to carry him 
through possible unforeseen difficulties? 


Another Extremely Important 
Consideration 


In the third place—and any banker will tell 
you that the importance of this cannot be 
too strongly emphasized—there is to be con- 
sidered the motor car the dealer handles, and 
the company which makes the car. 


Is the car good merchandise? Does it sell 


readily ? Is it a good value? Will it, or won’t 


The Banker’s Viewpoint 


Dealers Should Respect It, for It is Generally 
Based Upon Experience and Logic 


it, eat up the dealer’s profits with well-justified 
demands for service on the part of new owners? 


What kind of an organization manufactures 
the car? Is it permanent? How long has it 
been in business, and what is its history? 


Is ita company that lets its franchise be made 
the plaything of caprice and opportunism ? 


Naturally, a car is only as good, in the long 
run, as the company which makes it. Anda 
franchise is only as good as its chances for 
permanence. 


If it is manufactured by an honest, stable 
company, it is pretty certain to be an honest 
car of stable value. If it is a good car anda 
good value, it is good merchandise, and will 
sell readily. It will not be an orphan car next 
month, or next year, if the company behind 
it is strongly established financially, and in 
the affections of its public. 


A Name That’s Good 
at the Bank 


The dealer who desires the best possible 
banking relations, should look to it that he 
sells the kind of a car, and represents the 
kind of a company, that are held in high 
regard by bankers. 


That Hupmobile is such a connection is a fact 
which the Hupmobile dealer prizes highly. 


He knows that the Hupmobile name is good 


at the bank, to the same unusual degree it 
is good with the public. 


Other things being equal, he will have less 
trouble in obtaining bank credit, and he will 
enjoy far greater prosperity, because of the 
fact that he represents the Hupmobile and 
the company which makes the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Note: Because of the interest which it obviously holds 
for bankers, this advertisement, which is now appear- 
ing in automotive trade journals, is here reproduced. 
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When Bankers Squander Real Estate 


Exclusive Ownership and Occupancy of Valuable Downtown 


fhe Burros 


Clearing House 


December, 1923 


Sites Is Often Sheer Waste, as Seen by the Realty Expert 


E WERE passing an old building 
W on one of the most prominent 
corners of an eastern city. It 
was empty, and offered for rent the 
next eighteen months. 
“They won’t get a tenant for such 
a short term,” declared my friend the 
real estate operator. “If they did, 
alterations for almost any kind of 
business would cost as much as the 
rent secured. Do you know why it is 
offered for only eighteen months? 
Because the merchant in this shop next 
door has a lease running that long. 
The same concern owns both buildings. 
When the merchant’s lease expires, and 
they get possession, both will be torn 
down and replaced by a modern sky- 
scraper. Ifthis building 
stands empty the next 
year and a half, carry- 
ing charges will amount 
to at least $100,000— 
taxes, interest, insur- 
ance and other expenses. 
I am confident that 
$10,000 or $15,000 would 
buy the merchant’s un- 


4 


Ta 


mW) 


expired lease and make 
it possible to build at 
once, saving nearly two 
years’ time and most of 
those carrying charges. 
Do you know who the 
owner is?”’ 

I hadn’t the least idea. 

“Look right across the 
street at that national 
bank. It is the owner 
and will move out of 
rented premises into a 
home of its own when 
it builds here. But for 
lack of a little real estate 
Management, those 
carrying charges will be 
lost, and all that time. 
A situation character- 
istic of the banker’s 
wasteful use of real 
estate—that is, some 
bankers, chiefly in large 
cities,” 

Generally, the banker 


Banks are located in every buil 
their own buildings exclusively. 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


likes to do business in a showy place— 
something on the Greek temple order 
with a fifty-foot ceiling. The Acropolis 
at Athens has become symbolic of 
finance. If the banker can put his 
Greek temple on one of the most ex- 
pensive corners in town, and occupy 
it all himself, in splendid isolation, 
he feels that he has attained the bank- 
ing ideal. 

That is, the Asndons banking ideal. 
In England and Europe bankers rec- 
ognize little difference between their 
business and that of the wholesale 
grocer so far as real estate is concerned. 
The American abroad is astonished by 


but one in this picture. 


Three own and occupy 
our are tenants in office buildings. One occu 
part and rents the rest of the office building it owns 


the dinginess of famous foreign banks 
and their location in out-of-the-way 
streets. In pre-war London, it always 
seemed to me that, in weighing out 
gold instead of counting it, the banker 
frankly proclaimed himself as much a 
merchant as the wholesale grocer, and 
though the brass scoop and scales 
have doubtless disappeared with the 
gold, the business viewpoint remains. 

But the American banker goes in for 
display. He values dignity, exclusive- 
ness and expensiveness for the impres- 
sion they make, and is willing to pay 
for them. 

My friend the real estate operator 
says that in this the banker is some- 
times right, and in other cases quite 

wrong. Heisrightmore 

often than wrong, but 

wasteful use of real 

estate by bankers is so 

=2. common that he believes 

5 a little scolding on the 
subject is justified. 

During the past ten 
or fifteen years banking 
institutions of all kinds 
have bought prominent 
locations in our large 
cities and erected costly 
<5 buildings. Sometimes 
theGreek templeis built, 
large enough for the 
bank’s own require- 
ments, but with no rent- 
si able floors above. A 

- famous eastern bank is 
housed in a Greek temple 
on an ample costly site. 
Its main floor ceiling is 
fully sixty feet high. 
Aboveit there are several 
office floors used by the 
bank. ‘To reach these, 
you ride sixty feet in 
elevators to the first 
office floor. It takes 
power to lift those 
elevators through that 


dead space day after 


day, and heat, taxes, 
interest and other ex- 


°° penses to pay for waste 
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space in the main banking room. Now, 
this institution’s organization grew so 
fast during the war years that more 
working space was imperatively needed. 
So the bank rented in a nearby office 
building just about as much space as 
is wasted in the ceiling of its Greek 
temple. But that lofty ceiling certainly 
looks fine! 

This is one kind of bank building 
that the real estate 


of a city rather than the commercial 
or financial districts. If certain re- 
strictions were abolished by trustee 
savings banks, such as that applying 
to deposits by check, they could un- 
doubtedly build up a good mail order 
business, and become still more inde- 
pendent of location.” 

Real estate values in our largest 
cities are rising so rapidly that the 


THE BuRROUGHsS 


arranged, he is closer to his customers, 
and the jobber or manufacturer re- 
plenishes his stock from day today. A 
study of business premises in the high- 
value sections of cities like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia or Boston will 
reveal many ingenious economies in 
the use of space, and these economies 
are all dictated by rising values, taxes 
and rents, which make it necessary to 
figure space in terms of 


operator considers ex- 
travagant. 

In other cases, the 
bank builds a steel sky- 
scraper with rentable 
offices above, but wastes 
space on the first floor 
with a high ceiling. Or 
it occupies the entire 
first floor when, with a 
little more skillful 
arrangement, much of it 
might be used for shops, ee 
bringing good rents. The 
second floor, with an 
entrance so constructed 
as to be inviting and an 
easy climb is just as 
satisfactory for many 
banking purposes. 

“An impressive bank- 
ing room in a prominent 
location is usually worth 
what it costs to a big 
city trust company,”’ 
says the real estate 
operator, ‘‘because a 
trust company stands | 
for permanence. People - | 
judge stability by ex- 
ternal appearances much 
oftener than by analysis 
of the banking state- 
ment. If an institution 
of that kind looks solid 
and wealthy it is likely 
to gain their confidence 
as trustee. 

“For the commercial 
bank and the savings 
bank, however, such 
quarters are nearly al- 
ways wasteful. A man 
may have trust business 
to transact perhaps once 
a year, and is willing to 
go a little out of the 


r 


earning power per square 
foot. 

Some years ago the 
management of an auto- 
matic restaurant com- 
pany located one of its 
nickel-in-the-slot eating 
places on an expensive 
Broadway site. The 
reason for doing this, and 
the way it was done, 
should interest the big 
city banker. 

Such restaurants are 
of the popular price class. 
Why locate on Broad- 
way, where real estate 
values are great? For 
publicity in the first 
place—it would be 
prominent where people 
from all over the country 
congregated and, located 


[pst ¢ in the theatrical district, 


undoubtedly it would 
stimulate vaudeville 
quips and jests, and be 
excellent publicity for 
the company’s other 
restaurants. Andsecond, 
it would pay, ‘since no 
well-managed reason- 
able-priced eating house 
in that part of New York 
has ever failed. 

But it was necessary 
to use every available 
foot of floor space. So 
the restaurant people 
got an architect to design 
a unique building. Its 
roof and upper stories 
are carried entirely upon 
the walls and a single 
substantial column in 
the center of the floor, 


way to reach the down- 

town institution he considers sound 
and lasting. But he has commercial 
banking transactions every day, and 
convenience to his own business is a 
far more important point than a fine 
bank building on a prominent down- 
town corner. The main trend of com- 
mercial banking today in large cities 
is toward branches, conveniently 
located to serve different trades and 
industries. And the savings bank, like- 
wise, hardly needs showy quarters, but 
is best placed when convenient to de- 
positors in the industrial neighborhoods 


whole character of business premises is 
changing. Yesterday, the hotel in- 
dulged in high and spacious lobbies, 
like the banker. But it can no longer 
afford todo so. The floor space of the 
stately dining room has been remodeled 
into small retail shops, and the dining 
room put on a mezzanine floor above. 
Where the retail merchant formerly had 
a shop thirty or forty feet wide and 
seventy feet deep, with a storeroom 
behind that, now he does more business 
in a cubicle ten by twenty feet. His 
merchandise is more compactly 


surrounded by mirrors, 
so the impression one 
gets is of a single spacious dining 
room, without obstructions, and in 
actuality it is such, but for a few square 
feet occupied by this column. 

The great banks of this country 
have, mostly, started in modest neigh- 
borhoods, and grown great by drawing 
business to themselves and around 
themselves. The lust for prominence 
of location is comparatively recent. 
My friend reasons that if a financial 
institution can attract business, 1 
doesn’t need a prominent location— 
and if it can’t attract business, 
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of what use is an expensive site? 

“But this reproof is directed only at 
the commercial and savings banks in 
large cities,” he adds. “The trust 
company may find profit in promi- 
nence, and even the commercial bank 
may make an expensive site pay if it is 
able to give customers better service 
by reason of location. 

“What I have said about extrava- 
gance doesn’t apply once 


Some parcels belonged to several dif- 
ferent heirs, each with his own idea of 
value. Others belonged to estates and 
institutions, or were held for minors— 
and one plot was held in trusteeship 
for a lunatic. Other operators had 
considered assembling these diverse 
holdings in one building site for an office 
structure, department store or hotel, but 
the complications were so formidable 


Seven 


to that of the national bank mentioned 
in the beginning of this article which 
was losing two years’ time and a hun- 
dred thousand dollars carrying charges 
on its building site. Working with 
slender capital, he had to make his 
operation finance itself. 

The bachelor owner was getting 
$3,600 a year rent from the liquor 
dealer, netting him not more than 
$2,000 profit. The real 


in a hundred times to [| 
the small town bank, nor 
any financial institution 
in a city—even a large 
city — where values have 
not risen unduly through 
congestion in the busi- 


ness district or through \ 


development of the city 
as a national or large 
regional market to the 
extent that it attracts 
many outside visitors 
seeking merchandise and 
amusement. In smaller 
places, where even Main | 
Street realty is still rea- 
sonable in valuation, 
the bank is entitled to 
prominence of location, 
a building used exclus- 
ively forits own business, ; 
and even a certain degree 
ofluxury. For the most Was! 
prominent site obtain- 
able in such acommunity 
is not extravagant, and 
will pretty certainly in- 
crease in value. Prom- 
inence is good advertis- 
ing, and a fine building, 
distinctive in architec- 
ture and appointments, 
occupied by the bank 
alone, means solidity to 
town folks. Also small- 
town folks are not ac- 
customed to dealing with 
banks to the same degree 
as big-town folks, and 
their confidence is often 
based as much upon the 
bank building as the 
bank statement.” 

Some years ago one 
of the most prominent 
and valuable corners of 
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estate man offered to 
give him a clear income 
of $10,000 a year in- 
stead, for ten years. The 
property was to be 
deeded over for $200,000, 
but this sum was carried 
on a five per cent mort- 
gage. As soon as he 
got possession, the opera- 
= tor purchased the liquor 
dealer’s ten-year lease 
ae for $40,000, remodeled 

. the first floor and base- 

a ment of the building, 
= and leased them to a 
| corporation for $20,000 
‘ a year, which met inter- 
est on the mortgage, 
paid for alterations and 


al left a profit. 


One by one other 
parcels were added to 
this corner plot until 
something like 90 per 
cent of the desired area 
had been secured. More 
than two years’ negotia- 
tions were necessary, 
however. That gave 
the operator what is 
called a“‘nuisance value” 
in the whole site. That 
is, his holdings were so 
large that none of the 

‘owners standing out for 
an unreasonable price 
could undertake building 
operations themselves. 
Before long they were 
all glad to sell. 

Now, right across the . 
street, all the while, a 
famous banking institu- 
tion had been outgrow- 
ing its quarters, but 


an eastern city was oc- 

cupied by an old brick building for which 
a wholesale liquor dealer paid $300 a 
month. A real estate operator began 
studying this corner. The lot was small, 
but had frontage on the city’s two main 
Streets. Every adjoining plot that 
could be added to the corner site would 
automatically become corner property 
too. In an area of about half an acre 
around the liquor store there were more 
than twenty different parcels belong- 
ing to at least fifty separate owners, 
occupied by a dozen buildings, which 
added the futher complication of leases. 


that nobody had actually attempted it. 

This operator thought it could be 
done, with patience, time and good 
management. He began with the 
liquor store, which was owned by a 
bachelor belonging to one of the city’s 
oldest families, and who had declared 
that he would never sell the property. 
But the real estate man, discovering 
that he lived in a downtown hotel, 
went there to live himself, got ac- 
quainted with the owner, and even- 
tually secured the property. 

His method was in decided contrast 


making no provision for 
anew home. The bank 
itself had owned one plot, sold it to 
the operator, and figured as trustee or 
advisor in the sale of others. 

When the latter started getting this 
site together, he had no idea who his 
ultimate customer would be. There 
was no need to worry on that score, for 
sO prominent a corner would hardly go 
begging, and should no purchaser be 
found in the city, it could readily be 
sold elsewhere to more than one 
national investor in real estate. 

When he first set out to assemble 
that site, business associates were 


(Continued on page 53) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Ideal of Thrift Week in Dallas 


Teamwork of the Banks and All Business and Social Bodies 
Create a Successful Program Indorsed as a Model for 1924 


4 


opens, as usual, on Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, January 17. 
To banks and other agencies genu- 
inely interested in co-operating to 
make its observance a success, the 
National Thrift Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. foremost in the annual 
Thrift Week promotion, commends the 
Dallas, Texas, program of 1923 as per- 
haps the most thorough and resultful 
that has yet been attempted. It em- 
bodies all of the best features of the 
Detroit plan which the national com- 
mittee formerly advocated and intro- 
duces many improvements besides 
which lend force and effectiveness. 
The banks, of course, were active 
participants, receiving a generous share 
of the credit for the Dallas achieve- 
ment. George Waverly Briggs, vice- 
president of the City National Bank, 
contributed one of four radio talks 
which reached an estimated audience 
of 20,000,000. The City National 
Bank, the Southwest National Bank, 
the American Exchange National Bank 


IN ome, Thrift Week in 1924 


How the committee placarded the street cars, a hardware store tied up thrift in its window and a department store conducted a sale along ‘Thrift Avenue” 


As a citizen in my community’s affairs 
and my country’s development I have taken 
personal interest in this thrift movement 
which has grown constantly from year to 
year as I have been able to see the practical 
and increasing results of its work. I believe 
it is having a direct bearing on our national 
prosperity and that it can with adequate 
support and co-operation become a tremendous 
factor in America’s future welfare. As a 
banker, I can see how countless thousands 
have come into a greater appreciation of such 
financial institutions to the benefit of both 
themselves and the banks. I am enthusiastic 
aboul the possibilities of National Thrift 
Week in 1924.—E. C. — president, 
Bank of America, New York City, and 
member of National Thrift Committee. 


and the Republic National Bank each 
staged ten thrift displays in lobby or 
window. Virtually all the banks 
furnished financial aid and clearing 
house co-operation and devoted ad- 
vertising space to thrift. 

The Dallas Street Railway Company 
placed 400 placards inside its cars and 
200 outside. 


The Chamber of Commerce issued a 
proclamation through its president and 
supplied a radio speaker and news 
articles. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce devoted its house organ en- 
tirely to thrift, opened its luncheon 
meetings to thrift speakers and itself 
assigned campaign speakers. 

Law, mercantile, insurance and build- 
ing and loan firms incorporated thrift 
in their advertising, contributed finan- 
cial aid and a speaker and used 300 
window displays. 

The churches furnished five speakers, 
in addition to thrift sermons, Sunday 
School and Young People’s Society 
talks, news stories and 120 letters in- 
viting co-operation. 

The Credit Men’s Association helped 
with the finances and contributed press 
advertising. 

The Post Office distributed 16,000 
slips and posters, bringing the tota! 
local distribution up to 62,475 pieces. 

The newspapers gave a circulation oi 
200,000 to the mayor’s proclamation. 
They printed five cartoons, 126 news 
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items aggregating 2,890 square inches 
and 153 display advertisements total- 
ing nearly 7,000 inches. 

The public schools conducted a 
slogan contest awarding cash prizes 
and later an inter-school contest of the 
winners with additional prizes. 

Other organizations co-operating 
fully were the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, the Real Estate Board, the Life 
Underwriters’ Association, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Dallas Council of 
Mothers, the Director of Government 
Savings, the business colleges, the 
Public Library, the Y. W. C. A. and 
the Y. M. C. A. 

The substantial results are embodied 
in the report of J. J. Montieth, sec- 
retary of the Dallas Y. M. C. A. which 
instituted the campaign and helped to 
organize the committee of twenty-one 
cilizens in charge. 

“Due to the fact that there was a 
great deal of display and printed 
matter unused from the previous year’s 
campaign, we were able to put on a 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollar cam- 
paign at an outlay of about $650. 
Banks and business houses accepted 
material for exhibit gladly. Several 
unique window exhibits appeared, the 
best, perhaps, being that of Huey 
Philp Hardware Company. 

“Double the number of budgets over 
that of previous years was distributed. 

“The total figure on publication 
items indicates that the subject of 
thrift was placed before the people of 
Texas 50,726,475 times. 

“Owing to the limited time for prepa- 
ration, no special emphasis was made 
of any one day, and all the addresses 
emphasized the main points of ‘Work 


A Question of 


wits the unprecedented number 
of bank failures following in the 
wake of the deflation comes a real 
interest on the part of the bankers, 
and the banking public, in the methods 
used by the banks in analyzing the 
credit risks, and in defining their 
relations with customers. 

Credit is often the cause of bank- 
ruptcy. It is often the cause of ex- 
travagance. Today, because of the 
actual loss in working capital through 
the depreciation of inventories, there is 
: need for credit extension as never be- 
ore. 

It is the purpose of this article to lay 
out a specific program which may be 
followed by the really progressive 
banker in analyzing his customers and 
prospects who ask credit, and for 
handling them after they are on his 
books. 

The three essentials of credit from 
the borrowing standpoint are charac- 
ter, capital and capacity. In this 


and Earn,’ ‘Make and Keep a Budget,’ 
and ‘Have a Bank Account,’ the other 


-factors being treated as special out- 


growths of investment and saving. 

“Pay-up day emphasized 
through a radio address by Mr. C. B. 
Strong, on ‘Credit,’ the substance of 
which was published in the News and 
Journal. The real estate advertising 
columns were headed daily with ‘Own 
Your Own Home’ suggestions. 

“With the distribution of 46,475 
pieces of literature, notices, budget 
books, and our posters carried through- 
out the cross sections of Dallas, in 
addition to the news and radio pre- 
sentations throughout the city and 
state, it would seem impossible to find 
a section that did not have some 
awakening on the subject. 

“It is impossible to estimate the 
value such an effort in our community 
may reveal in the years to come, yet 
it can be stated with positive convic- 
tion, that all that has been done in the 
city of Dallas to teach thrift will be 
conserved and extended by this cam- 
paign. The plea to common sense will 
move those who already practice thrift 
to share their wisdom with their 
fellow citizens who have not, making 
the thrift influence continuous in the 
community at large.” 

The Thrift Slogan Contest was the 
feature which reached the largest 
number of Dallas individuals. Every 
public school participated. The best 
slogans from each school were then 
entered for the inter-school contest 
with the result that thousands of ex- 
cellent, crisp, terse thrift slogans were 
created. These impressed thrift on the 
minds of each child who wrote them, 


Character, Capital and Capacity 


By MAHLON D. MILLER 


Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago, IIl. 


there is universal agreement but dis- 
agreement as to the relative impor- 
tance of the three essentials. No two 
banks are transacting the same kinds 
of business. There is wide diversity 
of business conditions throughout the 
country. The classes of people with 
whom the banker must deal are many 
and various. How, then, is any special 
program to be laid out? 

Let us take first for consideration 
the matter of capital, in its relation to 
the old established companies which 
have been hard hit by adverse con- 
ditions outside the management. 

A short while ago the western man- 
ager of a large tanning company 
entered a middle western bank and 
asked for a loan. 

“Why do you wish the money?” 

“Well, you see, we were capitalized 


Nine 


and without doubt the whole family 
of which the child was a member. 

With this wealth of material created 
by the pupils in public schools, the 
Dallas Committee proceeded to make 
capital ofit. First by the co-operation 
of the Dallas Street Railway, the best 
slogans were printed on street car cards 
which carried the message to thousands 
of patrons. This made available ad- 
vertising material for the promotion of 
thrift education throughout the year. 

This feature is now known as the 
“Dallas Plan” and leaders of this work 
believe it will become popular with 
both educators and bankers. 

Assuming reasonable support from 
the business, social and civic organi- 
zations, the National Thrift Commit- 
tee believes that the Dallas plan can be 
adapted with equal success in a com- 
munity of any size. It is indorsed 
because it is new and not difficult to 
accomplish. It is likely to be popular 
with school officials and it dovetails 
well with existing schedules of visits of 
the school children to the banks. It 
produces large quantilies of good 
thrift literature, including slogans for 
use in the advertising of banks and 
business houses which tend to empha- 
size thrift the year round. And finally 
it visualizes thrift for youth, the hope, 
in the last analysis, of thrift in America. 

The new national slogan is “For 
Success and Happiness.” 

January 17 is National Thrift Day; 
January 18, Budget Day; January 19, 
Pay Bills Day; January 20, Share With 
Others Day; January 21, Life Insur- 
ance Day; January 22, Own Your Own 
Home Day; and January 23, Make a 
Will Day. 


for $100,000 and when the slump came, 
we were loaded down with hides, and, 
as a result, our capital stands today 
only $50,000 and we need a loan to 
carry us over the hill!” 

Here was a company that had lost 
not only the original investment in its 
raw hides, but also the labor spent in 
tanning, and in selling the finished 
product. Assuming that the other 
essentials of credit are present, is it 
justifiable for the banks to extend 
the friendly hand of sympathy to those 
companies that, after safely weather- 
ing the storm, find themselves, ap- 
proaching the rocky shores of financial 
embarrassment? 

In many cases of this kind it would 
be unwise so to do but each case must 
be judged on its own merits. Business 
conditions relative to the particular 
product, the past, present and future 
market for the commodity, methods 
and opportunities for distribution, all 
must be taken into consideration if 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Why Not Tell 
‘Em About It? 


Cards on the Table, Heart 
to Heart With the Farmer, 
and What the Banker Gains 


By C. M. HARGER 


OHN CAPITAL is president of a 

bank ina little town of Central Iowa 

—I’d tell his name and location 
but he made me promise not to do so. 
It is a strictly farming community — no 
factories, no big business enterprises. 
He had in midsummer, 1921, about 
$300,000 deposits. The farmers had 
borrowed and borrowed until there was 
nothing left to help anybody. The 
bank, too, had borrowed from its 
correspondents, from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and War Finance Corpora- 
tion, $175,000. Deposits were dwindling 
day by day—and nobody was paying 
off his loan. 

“I lay awake nights worrying about 
it,” said John, “‘and finally one morning 
took the train for Chicago. There I 
waited two hours to get an audience 
with the financial authorities. To them 
I told my story of hard luck. Did I get 
encouragement? I did not. 

““*You have reached the limit of 
borrowing,’ was the verdict, ‘and if you 
could borrow more it would not help 
you. The thing for you to do is to go 
home and either collect some of those 
loans or shut up shop.’ 

“T had rather expected it. In fact, 
the advice was just what I would have 
given under the same circumstances — 
but it was none too pleasant at that. 
On the way home I made my plan—I 
would see what frankness would do— 
certainly it could not make matters 
worse. 

“On the bank’s books were loans to 
about six hundred customers large and 
small. Four hundred of these were 
farmers who had been carried along from 
month to month and many of whom 
had notes overdue. The total of such 
farm notes was around $400,000. I 
made a list of the names, dictated a 
letter to each one, asking him to call at 
the bank and see me personally at a 
given hour on a fixed date—and not to 
fail. Then I cleared the deck for action. 
It started at seven o’clock the next 
morning—and every morning for 
days—and lasted well into each night. 

“The first caller was the owner of a 
bottom farm three miles from town. He 
had borrowed $3,000 and was carrying 
a lot of cattle that he expected to put 
on the market late in the fall. He 
looked at me rather queerly as I took 
him in the back room of the bank and 
faced him across the table. 
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He looked at me rather queerly as I took him in the back room of the bank 


**Now, what’s the matter, John? 
Going to sell me out?’ he queried, a 
little testily. 

“*Not a bit of it—I want you to 
help me this time and help this com- 
munity at the same time,’ I began. 
Before him on the table was a state- 
ment of the bank translated into the 
clearest terms I could make—our 
deposits, what was owed to us, what 
we owed. ‘If we can get some help 
from you we can put the bank in a 
position where it can help the farmers 
of this community—if we can’t, it 
may be impossible,’ I started. ‘Your 
brother was in here the other day and 
wanted a few hundred dollars to carry 
him through until he can market his 
corn. Wecouldn’t give it to him. If 
you will pay us part of your note we 
will loan it to him and both of you 
will get along. That is true of every 
one of these four hundred borrowers 
and you owe to this community all the 
help you can give. It is your job as 
well as ours.’ 

***What do you want me to do?’ He 
was listening now. 

** Sell some of your cattle—I know 
they are not ready for market, but sell 
some of them, anyhow, and apply the 
proceeds on your note.’ He sat a 
moment in silence then — 

** ‘John, I’ll do it—to help you.’ 

“*No, to help this community,’ I 
corrected. ‘This is the job of all of us. 
This bank is of more importance to you 
than it is to me—I can get along with- 
outit. But if it is to help you, it must 
have your assistance—see? Every 
dollar you pay in will go to help some- 
body else who actually needs it.’ 

“For three weeks I sat in that room 


and talked with customers —sometimes 
singly, sometimes in groups and to each 
of them I made the same speech and 
showed the same figures. Some asked 
many questions and I answered fully 
and frankly, sometimes questions that 
I would have rather evaded—but | 
made up my mind that I would go the 
whole way with them.” 

“Well, what happened?” 

“Every man but two got up from the 
conferences and promised to do his 
best. Some shipped a few hogs, some 
a few cattle, some loosened up on 
wheat that they hoped would bring 
three dollars a bushel but was selling 
then for only about a little over two 
dollars. In the next three months 
more farm stuff was shipped from our 
station than in any three months in its 
history. I collected something over 
$125,000 on the loans of the bank—and 
it pulled me through.” 

He went to the safe and brought out 
the book of daily statements. The ebb 
point was mid-July when the campaign 
commenced. From that time the con- 
dition improved. Then he handed me 
a letter from the bank commissioner 
commenting on the latest examination 
of the bank. Two excess loans were 
criticised and the overdrafts of $1,576 
were declared too large. Both loans 
had been reduced immediately and the 
overdrafts the night before were $186. 

*‘My theory was that the best way 
to meet the conditions was to put the 
matter on the high plane of community 
service—and it worked. To be sure, 
due to the deflation in prices of farm 
products in the next six months, my 
customers really did well to sell some of 
their stocks on hand—but that was not 
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foreseen. The plain situation was that 
the bank’s customers were the guardi- 
ans of their own prosperity as well as of 
the continued stability of the bank and 
that was what I tried to make them 
realize.” 

“What about the two men who 
refused to help?” 

“Both of them have taken the 
bankruptcy act since then—I did not 
feel called on to help them and no other 
bank of the vicinity would, for they had 
been my customers. The other banks 
had their own patrons to care for—and 
things were hard enough for any bank 
then.” 

Maybe his plan would not work in 
every community. Evidently this 
banker had built up through the years 
a high measure of confidence that stood 
him in good stead when the need came. 
That is considerable of an asset for any 
banker and particularly for the country 
banker. If he has this, he is in a posi- 
tion to face conditions, regardless of 
their seriousness, and can feel that he 
has back of him a constituency that will 
support him. 

Up in Oregon, says a story from the 
Northwest, last summer a banker went 
at the task in another way. His bank 
was in a position where it needed every 
possible dollar from the borrowers to 
pullit through. He rented the “opera 
house” of the little town and invited 
the entire clientele of the bank. When 
the gathering was seated, he took the 
stage and made a speech. He told 
them the condition of the bank, what 
it owed, what its borrowers owed it, 
what it needed to put it on “easy 
street”’ and asked his debtors to help. 
Several men arose and commended the 
frankness of the banker and pledged 
their efforts to liquidate part of their 
obligations. The banker stood at the 
door and shook hands with every man 
as he went out. 

The borrowers went home and did 
just what had been done in Iowa— 
they strained every nerve to pay some- 
thing on their notes. The aggregate 
was sufficient to brace up the bank’s 
reserve and it weathered the storm. 

A Kansas man went down in Texas 
to settle up an estate. He sold the 
land and received a check on the local 
bank for $3,800. When he went to the 
bank to cash it, the banker hesitated 
a little, then, ‘Come in the backroom.” 

“I don’t want to be a piker,”’ he 
began when they were seated, “but it 
is going to be hard work to spare that 
much cash right now. Here is the 
condition of the bank,” and he pre- 
sented a statement of the day before. 
“The check is good—I can pay it, but 
if you will leave it here for thirty days 
it will be easier.” He showed why. 

Was it left? Some men would have 
demanded the cash right there and 
then, and so probably would the Kansas 
man if the banker had been otherwise 


than frank. Feeling that the banker 
was dealing with him on the square, he 
left the check. In thirty days along 
came a draft and the thanks of the 
banker. ‘You might have had the 
money the day you were here,” he 
wrote, “but it might have broken my 
bank. You are a good sport.” 


Tue banker was wrong. The leni- 
ency was given because the facts were 
all on the table and the Kansas man 
felt that the banker was honest with 
him. It is easy to see how a “hard- 
boiled” attitude would have meant a 
call for the cash instanter. 

These incidents all refer to banks 
having a hard pull, but why cannot the 
same principles in modified form be 
carried into the operations of every- 
day banking business? 

“The depositors and the customers 
of a bank constitute a family,” said the 
Iowa banker, “bound together in a 
more definite relation than are the 
customers of a store. The merchant 
who tried such tactics as mine might 
fail because the customer might obtain 
the idea that if he pledged his patron- 
age he would be at the mercy of the 
prices made to him. But money has 
the same price in my bank on one side 
of the street and in the bank on the 
other. Banking service is about the 
same in both. Yet the success of each 
is an asset to the community and this 
sentiment instilled into the bank cus- 
tomer should make him more eager to 
give all possible assistance in building 
up the institution with which his 
business interests are identified. 

The austerity that once surrounded 
the bank has passed away. Instead, 
has come friendliness. Motoring 
through the country, you see signs like 
this: “The Bank of Friendliness,” 
“The Bank Where You Feel at Home,” 
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‘**The Bank of Personal Service,” ‘““We, 
Pay Two Kinds of Interest, Personal 
and Four Per Cent.” The ambition of 
the country bank is to meet its 
customers on a basis of good will and 
mutual interest. Can it go a step 
farther and by effective exhibition of 
a larger intimacy bring its whole 
business family into closer relations 
with the institution? 

“Might not be a good thing,” re- 
marked a country banker to whom the 
proposition was submitted. ‘Perhaps 
there is some advantage in a little 
mysteriousness in the banking business. 
It creates a respect for the banker and 
makes the average customer look up to 
him.” 

Does it? The movies show on 
“location” the most intimate details 
of motion picture making, yet crowds 
attend the film theaters. The news- 
paper office, once little understood, 
places its presses in the front window 
and invites the public to visit the com- 
posing rooms at will—yet the interest 
is not lessened. The factory employs 
guides to show visitors the processes 
of its industrial activities. 

Why is it not logical that familiarity 
with the workings of a bank, knowledge 
of why notes must be collected, why 
interest must be charged at a given 
rate, why it is sometimes impossible to 
accommodate the borrower, would not 
give to the customer a clearer, fuller 
loyalty and make him more concerned 
about allowing his note to become 
overdue and permitting his account 
to show an overdraft? 

If it is good in periods of financial 
stress, why not in times of normal 
processes? Perhaps it would lessen 
the chance of the strain and make the 
path of the banker easier. Anyhow, 
the experiences related are worth 
thinking about. 


Rural Credit Models in Europe 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI, PH. D. 


Instructor in Finance 


HE most important of the 

measures enacted in the closing 
days of the 67th Congress was 
the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923. 
This legislation providing a system of 
personal credits to farmers marks the 
completion of the program of govern- 
ment banking aid to agriculture in- 
augurated with the passage of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act in 1916. 
During the period that elapsed be- 
tween the organization of the first 
Federal Farm Loan Board and the 
passage of the Agricultural Credits Act, 
the so-called ‘Farm bloc” gained almost 
unobstructed domination in thenational 
legislative councils, so that the latest 
enactments in aid of the farmers are 
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widely :~garded as partisan measures. 

Notwithstanding its partisan and 
paternalistic bias, however, the rural 
credits legislation of the last decade in 
the United States is neither novel nor 
unwarranted. It has been tried with 
considerable success not only in the 
older and economically developed na- 
tions of Europe but also in the less 
developed agricultural regions of South 
America, Australia and the Far East. 
The experience of Europe as contrasted 
with our own legislation and that of 
the newer civilized countries of the 
world lies in the co-operative “‘self- 
help” character of the European rural 
credits system as against the govern- 
mentally fostered, organized and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Examining Your Real 


THE BURROUGHS 


Estate Loans 


The Continuous Audit Program, the Conditions Under Which 
to Reveal Carelessness and Irregularities 


It Works Best 


N CONSIDERING the history of 
real estate loans during the past 
few years it is only natural that we 

wonder how much money has been 
loaned carelessly and strive to estimate 
the degree of carelessness that exists in 
the files of loan papers. In some cases, 
carelessness in preparing loan docu- 
ments has been proved by foreclosures 
with the consequent burdening of the 
bank’s assets with real property of a 
doubtful value— buildings, homes and 
other property taken under mortgage 
foreclosure and of necessity sold alt a 
direct loss. Likewise the carelessness 
that is evident in the files of loan papers 
is proved by the existing irregularities 
often found in the examination of 
mortgages, insurance policies, reports 
on title and appraisals. 

It is intended herein to discuss the 
audit procedure of real estate loans 
and point out the essential things that 
should be done in an examination that 
really examines this very important 
division of the bank. 

Several of the larger banks operate 
a continuous audit program in their 
Discount Department which extends to 
the examination, at stated periods, of 
all real estate loans and the report of 
irregularities it reveals. Examinations, 
in such a system, cover only those 
loans made since the previous audit; 
presuming thoroughness in the previous 
audit which pointed out all irregulari- 
ties up to that time, it is necessary only 
to incorporate such irregularities as 
have not been corrected and schedule 
those discovered since the previous 
audit. 

Inasmuch as it is the auditor’s duty 
to deal with the facts as he finds them, 
he must, of necessity, attempt to 
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eliminate, as far as possible, three 
evils — carelessness, inefficiency and dis- 
honesty. It is, therefore, apparent 
that controls should be _ installed 
wherever possible and the files safe- 
guarded, to bring the operations of the 
Mortgage Loan Department under a 
continuous check. 

Before going into the details of 
procedure let us see what essential in- 
struments will require our attention. 
Supporting every real estate loan we 
should find a mortgage, insurance (un- 
less the loan has been made on land 
value only), title report and an ap- 
praisal certificate. The form of these 
papers may vary in the different states 
but the ultimate aim is universally the 
same. 

In addition to the papers named and 
the notes and tickler, we will also find 
the following records, although not all 
of them are maintained in every bank, 
which reflect the history of each loan 
during the period of its existence: (a) 
Installment loan card; (b) escrow 
(construction) loan card; (c) register 
of loans made and paid; (d) daily note 
tickler; (e) record of offerings for in- 
vestment; (f) insurance tickler; (g) 
interest tickler; (h) releases of right 
to mechanic’s lien; (i) revenue ac- 
counts; (j) interest advances on sold 
loans; and (k) receipt card for with- 
drawn loan papers. 

Preliminary Arrangements — Much of 
the success of an examination, or audit, 
depends upon the completeness of the 
preliminary arrangements. The as- 
signment should be carefully reviewed 


with the members of the auditing de- 
partment who will assist in the exami- 
nation so that there will be a mutual! 
understanding of the essential points 
and all the details involved.  A\! 
doubtful questions which arise during 
the examination should be referred to 
the senior officer in charge of the rea! 
estate loans, thus aiding the auditor 
and at the same time preventing, to 
some extent, the serious interruption 
of the work of the department by 
promiscuous arguing among the em- 
ployees. 

Preparation of Audit Program—The 
form of the program will vary, depend- 
ing upon the scope of the examination. 
In the absence of a previous audit, a 
more detailed program will be re- 
quired. It is necessary that the auditor 
in charge keep in close touch with the 
work during the course of the examina- 
tion so that changes necessary may be 
made at the proper time. Unless his 
department is so small as absolutely 
to demand his help with the work, he 
should never allow himself to become 
involved in detail that will draw his 
attention from the general supervision. 

The working papers, wherever pos- 
sible, should be prepared in advance — 
a practice by no means universal but 
always worthy of consideration. The 
working papers are a part of the pre- 
liminary planning and to a large ex- 
tent could be headed up before any 
actual work is done. This method will 
considerably reduce the number of 
working papers and insure much better 
form in the work. These papers may 
then be filed during the examination in 
accordance with the procedure out- 
lined in the audit program, thus giving 
a ready reference to all members en- 
gaged in the work. 


s Several pads of ruled work- 

2 R E chedvle-A ing papers will be required, 

Rear Loaws- preferably 1034 x 1414, having 

Gaveber (Fie 1) a description column on the 

left with six money columns 

to the right. Plain work sheets 

interest}  thesamesizeas the ruled paper 

Borrower Yard Te Mortcase, Insurance} Apprassa/ will also be required for listing 
of notes, tickler balances, etc. 

| Leo B.brith Hojoog— tion is to be made of all real 
Aes estate loans, instead of those 
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y audit as in a periodical ex- 
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7 @) =) G Listing of Notes—Straight 
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interest; installment loans— 
delinquent interest; Install- 
ment loans—iterest due at 
irregular dates. 

Listing of Tickler—Straight 


Delinqvenr InreresT on Straight Loans ~ 


October 1923 
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loans; installment loans; 


straight loans—delinquent in- rest De inavent 

terest; installment loans—de- Bovrewer inte resy ¢ KS 
linquent interest; installment 
Cards— Balances. 

It should be understood, of cot Lolood- | 44192 5a — t 
course that the heading of the 
work sheets will depend upon ped Beo. = tte of 
the manner in which the notes . / J ye 
and tickler are handled with =} 
regard to delinquent interest - 
aid the paymentofloans. If |@ @) (3) (4) (4 


the notes are filed according 


to name of borrower regardless 
of whether they are straight, or in- 
stallment loans, or whether the 
interest is past due, the notes, as well 
as the tickler balances, will have to be 
listed accordingly. Where the volume 
of loans and the number of notes 
warrant, it is advisable to separate the 
loans into the classes as mentioned. 
It is not imperative that the tickler be 
segregated accordingly, yet if such 
divisions can be made, so much the 
better. 

The ruled work sheets may be headed 
as follows: 

Schedule A—Straight loans. 

B—Installment loans. 

C—Loans on which interest is due 
irregularly. 

1—Delinquent interest on straight 
loans. 

2—Delinquent interest on install- 
ment loans. 

3—Loans in excess of limit fixed by 
policy. 

4—Trregularities in loan papers. 

Outline of Procedure— Depending 
upon the controlling accounts main- 
tained, the notes and tickler should be 
listed and the total amount of all loans, 
or divisions thereof, brought into agree- 
ment with the control(s). When the 
controlling accounts have been proved, 
all notes should be taken into custody 
and Schedules A, B and C written up 
with the least possible delay. This is 
quite essential in order that the regular 
operations of the Loan Department will 
not be disturbed. After the schedules 
have been written up they should be 
footed to see that all loans are shown 
and the total of each schedule tied up 
with the total for that division of the 
loans. 

Fig. I shows Schedule A filled in and 
illustrates the information to be shown 
relative to straight loans. Columns 1 
to 5 inclusive are filled in when the 
loans are being written up and columns 
6 to 9 inclusive when the loan papers 
are being examined. Schedules B and 
C show identical information relative 
to “Installment Loans” and “Loans on 


which interest is due at irregular 
dates.” It will be seen that column 
5 of Fig. 1 shows the “‘date to which 
interest is paid.” This information is 
required in the preparation of Schedule 
1 “Delinquent interest on straight 
loans” (Fig. II). Likewise the same in- 
formation is obtained from Schedule 
B “Installment loans” and which in- 
formation is shown in Schedule 2 
“Delinquent interest on installment 
loans.”” Schedule 3 (Fig. III) is made 
up from the information contained in 
column 9 of Schedules A, B and C, and 
shows the loans made in excess of the 
limit fixed by policy. Schedule 4 shows 
all irregularities in loan papers and the 
reason for preparing this schedule is 
that it places before the officers all 
variations found to exist and which 
should receive attention. Also several 
copies may be made and distributed to 
the various departments in order that 
the irregularities can be corrected. 

Column 1 of Schedule A is provided 
for showing the loan number. This is 
essential in referring to various records 
as it serves as an additional check on 
the name and amount. In column 2 is 
shown the name of the borrower as 
disclosed by the note. Where a loan 
has been assumed the name of the new 
borrower is shown. In column 3 is 
inserted the rate of interest as shown 
by the note. This is essential where it 
is desired to obtain an analysis of 
loaning rates. The present balance of 
the note is shown in column 4. 

Where a loan is so drawn that it is 
paid in monthly installments such pay- 
ments are recorded on a monthly pay- 
ment loan card (Fig. 4), and a like 
amount credited to a liability account 
in the general ledger called ““Monthly 
payments on Real Estate Loans.” In 
reporting loan figures for various pur- 
poses the balance of this liability 
account is deducted from the asset ac- 
count “Installment loans.” This is 
done in order to avoid padding the state- 
ment of financial condition or to prevent 
report of inaccurate loan figures. 


Having written up and proved all 
schedules, and unless a direct verifi- 
cation of loans with the borrowers is 
included in the program, we are now 
ready to examine the papers covering 
each loan. The examination to be 
made and the extent to which carried 
is explained in the order in which the 
loan papers are filed. In this connec- 
tion it should be stated that the papers 
supporting real estate loans should be 
filed in regular order at all times and 
any papers that do not pertain to the 
loan, that may be filed with the regular 
papers, should be placed in an envelope 
and marked “Miscellaneous” so that 
during examinations no time will be 
wasted in looking at something that 
means nothing. As the examination 
of loan papers progresses, note any 
irregularities in columns 6, 7, 8 or 9, 
Schedules A, B or C, and in addition, 
in column 7 show the amount of in- 
surance in force (if land value only, so 
state) and in column 9 the appraised 
value as shown by the appraisal 
certificate. 

Mortgage Deed—Each mortgage 
should be closely examined to see that 
the amount recited is the same as the 
amount called for in the note; that the 
signatures agree with the names as re- 
cited in the granting clause; that these 
signatures have been witnessed and 
properly acknowledged before a notary 
public; whether it is a first or second 
mortgage; that it has been recorded; 
that if the loan is made to a corporation 
it is executed by the president and 
secretary; if assigned or transferred 
that such assignment or transfer is 
recorded; and if satisfied and cancelled 
that the cancellation is a matter of 
record. 

Insurance Policies—Examine to see 
that the insurance is in force; that the 
loss payable clause is properly assigned 
to the bank; that the amount of in- 
surance covers the loan; that the 
property insured is the same as that 
mortgaged. 

Report on Title—Where the bank 
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=) incorporated in the ‘‘Application 


for real estate loan” and briefly 
this form shows the following 


information: Number of loan; 


amount asked for; kind of loan; 


date; name of applicant; hus- 


I band’s, or wife’s name; location 


Name Boe 
Address B 

ae Payments Total Interest Pyt. on Loan Bel. Due 
lo o bo 
fo 


of property; mailing address; 


ho | (Fic. 
Receipt for Withdrawn Papers 


appraised value; date of appraisal; 
value of land; value of buildings; 


Appraisal 


The Items Checked Below Have 
Been Kemoved From This File This Date 


on which can be inserted street 


Mortgage 


Insurance 


names of appraisers; plat form 


names and location of property; 
action of committee on described 
loan; any special instructions 
given by loan committee; signa- 


Probable Time of Return 1S” 


7 Sgnature 


ture of secretary of meeting. 
The reverse side of this form 
covers information concerning 
the lot, buildings, applicant’s 
= valuation, plan of payment and 
~ points of general information, 
such as vested fee, encumbrances, 
occupation of property by appli- 
cant, length of time property has 
been owned, original purchase 
price or cost, value of improve- 
ments since made, purpose of this 
loan, value of proposed improve- 


employs an abstracter the reports on 
title do not, as a rule, have to be so 
carefully examined. The abstracter 
working on this alone brings the title 
down to date of loan and sees that the 
bank’s interest is protected to the ex- 
tent that there are no encumbrances 
which have not been removed prior to 
the date of the loan. Abstracts fur- 
nished by outside concerns should be 
examined very carefully. Instances 
have been brought to light where 
banks have held abstracts of no value 
whatever insofar as present title is 
concerned. Records in the county 
recorder’s office can be examined at 
random if spot checks of such records 
are desired. 

Appraisal Certificates—The essen- 
tial points in connection with this 
instrument are to see that it is signed 
by duly appointed appraisers. They 
are usually appointed by the 


ments, probable second mort- 
gage and occupation of applicant. 

A receipt for withdrawn papers 
(Fig. 5) should be used and sub- 
stituted for any instruments taken 
from the files. If the loan files are to be 
kept intact at all times such a receipt 
is very necessary and it should be 
imperative that when any papers are 
withdrawn the receipt card be in- 
serted upon which should be noted the 
specific information called for. 

The name of the borrower, as well as 
the loan number, should appear on 
the outside of the envelope in which 
the loan papers are filed. Where 
loans are assumed all papers, in- 
cluding the note and tickler, should be 
stamped “Assumed by” and the name 
of the new owner and the date as- 
sumed written in the space provided. 

Since the Audit Department verifies 
the interest before notices are mailed, 
it is essential that a schedule of such 
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interest be prepared showing the name 
and amount to be collected. In the 
absence of an accrual system of 
accounting, the interest collected can 
thereby be traced into the revenue 
account. Interest received at ir- 
regular dates should be verified and 
accounted for. Where a fee is charged 
for making a loan such fee should be 
accounted for. The register of loans 
made should enable the Audit De- 
partment to trace this income to a 
satisfying conclusion. Any waivers of 
fees should be brought to the attention 
of the proper officials and satisfactorily 
explained. Expense of making loans, 
such as appraisers’ fees, abstracter’s 
fees, and recorder’s fees, should be 
accounted for. 

When irregularities in loan papers 
have existed for one, two, or more 
years prior to the examination, they 
should be adjusted so that future 
reports will not embody these items. 
In adjusting the files in this respect a 
card might be used upon which the 
irregularity could be noted and if 
approved by the loaning officers it 
would be placed in the files for future 
record. Adjustment of irregularities 
in mortgages or in insurance should 
not be permitted under any cir- 
cumstances. Irregularities in title 
reports and appraisals can be satis- 
factorily adjusted even though it takes 
a new report or a new appraisal. 

Concerning delinquent interest it 
is advisable to make up such a schedule 
as soon as possible after commencing 
the examination and discuss each loan 
thereon with the officer in charge and 
obtain his statement regarding it. 

His remarks can be inserted op- 
posite each loan so that information is 
given and the status revealed con- 
cerning each item of past due interest. 

The audit program described in- 
dicates sufficiently the procedure 
during the examination. The funda- 
mental principle for the auditor to 
keep in mind during all of his work is 
that he must examine every point 
sufficiently to satisfy himself that the 

(Continued on page 60) 


board of directors. The ap- 
praisal should be noted to see 
that the loan does not exceed 
the limit as fixed by resolution, 
or policy, and in any event the 


Loans in excess limir piyed by policy- 
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Schedule N23 


(Fie. 


legal limit as fixed by the 


State Department of Banks. 


There is usually a reason for 


making a loan in excess of the 
amount fixed by policy and 
where any such loans are found 


they should be set forth in a 


officers will have an oppor- 
tunity to review them and 
obtainsatisfactoryexplanation. 


schedule so that the proper 967 
The appraisal certificate 7 


used by the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Akron, is 
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years the Guaranty 

Trust Company of New 
York has maintained and 
operated its own printing 
plant in the basement of 
its main building at 140 
Broadway. Cost records 
and experience over this 
period of years have proved 
that this small but moder- 
ately equipped private 
printing plant has been a 
real economy. 

About one-third of the 
company’s printing is done 
in its own plant. This 
makes it possible to select, from the 
jobs ordered for various departments, 
the work best suited to the available 
equipment. The machinery is thus 
kept constantly in motion, and charges 
for idle time of men and machinery are 
reduced to aminimum. Work of a non- 
rush nature is kept scheduled at least a 
week ahead of the machines at all times. 

Forms, tickets, rate sheets, and a 
variety of other jobs are printed on the 
company’s own presses at a saving 
amounting in some cases to as much as 
30 per cent of the cost of similar work 
done outside the bank. The fact that 
this saving is real and not merely on 
paper can be best demonstrated by 
considering the methods used for 
determining costs. 

Charges for setting up type are made 
according to the time spent by the com- 
positors. To this charge is added a 
fixed percentage to cover idle time of 
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the compositors and time spent in dis- 
tributing the type after the job has 
been completed. 

Presswork is also charged on a time 
basis. This charge includes the press- 
men’s time and the time spent in lock- 
ing forms and making ready. 

A charge is made for the paper used 
on each job, which includes the custom- 
ary allowance to cover overrun, spoil- 
age and other waste. The Printing 
Department carries very little paper in 
stock, but buys from New York jobbers 
as needed. 

When the method of determining 
printing costs was devised, particular 
care was taken to include every item 
of overhead expense which might enter 
into the cost of a job. 


Fifteen 


The Printing Plant Earns Its Keep 


A New York Bank Saves Time and Money and Improves the 
Quality of Its Work by Doing Much of Its Own Printing 


The Building Depart- 
ment, for instance, deter- 
mines the rental value of 
the floor space devoted to 
the print shop. “It also 
fixes the proportion of the 
bank’s lighting, heating and 
power expense to be borne 
by the shop. In like 
manner, the cost of janitor 
service, messengers, truck- 
ing and telephones is 
apportioned in accordance 
with the plan by which all de- 
partments of the bank share 
in the overhead expense. 

Employees of the printing 
division enjoy the free restaurant 
privilege on the same basis as do those 
of other departments. Accordingly, 
a fixed share in the cost of operating 
the restaurant is carried by the print 
shop. A part of this expense, by the 
way, is taken out in trade by the 
Restaurant Department, as the daily 
menus used in the officers’ and em- 
ployees’ dining rooms are printed on 
the company’s presses. 

Depreciation is charged off regularly 
on the machinery used by the print 
shop, and repairs, not only on machines 
but also on such fixtures as tables, 
desks, and cabinets, are likewise in- 
cluded in the items chargeable against 
the jobs printed. 

When new type is needed, it is 
charged against the particular kind of 
work for which it is bought. For ex- 
ample, the type used for newspaper and 
magazine advertisements, constituting 
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a considerable proportion of the type 
replaced, is charged to the Publicity 
Department as a part of the expense of 
advertising. 

The salaries of employees who give 
all or part of their time to the work of 
the print shop are apportioned in 
figuring costs. This charge includes 
the salary of the division head and others 
whose part in each job could not be 
satisfactorily figured in on a time basis. 

There are many other expenses which 
are not discussed in detail here, but for 
which ample provision is made when 
the printing costs are figured. The 
methods used for estimating and for 
computing overhead and other cost 
factors are up-to-date and accurate, 
similar in many respects to those used 
by commercial printers. The present 
head of the division came to the 
Guaranty with an experience gained in 
his own shop and in some of the largest 
plants in New York. 

The printing requirements of the 
bank are so varied that the division 
serves practically all departments. In 
addition to the actual printing, which 
is done on automatic-feed job presses, 
the shop is equipped to handle a variety 
of other work. 

A binding machine is used for cover- 
ing and binding volumes of reports and 
records. Canvas covered binding board 
is used for most of this work, and bound 
files are kept uniform in size and ap- 
pearance. The sheets are trimmed for 
binding with a paper cutting machine, 
which is also used for cutting the paper 
to be used on the presses. The binding 
and cutting machines likewise convert 
obsolete stationery and forms into 
scratch pads. 


Since the binding machine was in- 
stalled in the print shop. none of the 
books containing information of a con- 
fidential nature has been sent outside 
the bank for binding. The convenience 
of having the machine in the building 
is further demonstrated whenever it 
becomes necessary to consult books or 
records in process of being bound. A 
short elevator trip makes any volume 
almost immediately available. The 
bindery has also proved to be a great 
time-saver in making repairs on the 
vast number of loose-leaf binders in 
use throughout the bank. Practically 
all of this type of work is done in the 
shop. 

A punching machine is used in the 
bindery to punch and fit sheets to any 
size of loose-leaf binder. A variety of 
work, such as forms and tickets re- 
quiring detachable duplicates or stubs, 
is done with a perforating machine. 

Envelopes, with the company’s im- 
print in the corner, are done on a multi- 
color press for that work exclusively. 
Envelopes for the Guaranty Company, 
the affiliated investment organization, 
and for the uptown offices of the trust 
company, in addition to those for 
main office, are printed by this ma- 
chine. 

Photographic reproductions of 
checks, records and documents are 
made in the print shop with a photo- 
stat camera, which is equipped with an 
automatic drying machine for drying 
the prints after the photographs have 
been taken. 

An idea of the speed with which true 
copies can be made on this machine 
may be obtained from one of the many 
instances of large orders turned out in 
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rush time. Not long ago, extra copies 
of a 10,000-page report were ordered 
for shipment abroad on a ship which 
was due to sail five working days 
after the order was placed. Photostat 
copies were made of each sheet, the 
sheets collated, bound in_ books, 
trimmed, and delivered to the steamer 
within the time limit. To supply 
these copies it was necessary to make 
5,400 separate photographs. 

The printing division also has charge 
of the operation of two multigraphs and 
two mimeographs, used for practically 
all of the bank’s duplicating work. All 
typesetting for the multigraph work is 
done by a special operator who has 
been at that trade for nine years—five 
years with the Guaranty. 

Oneof theimportantservices rendered 
by the print shop is the composition 
work on the bank’s advertising. This 
exacting work is done entirely by hand, 
and with new type. After electrotypes 
for the newspaper or magazines have 
been made from the type, the form is 
put on the press and extra copies 
printed for use on the bulletin boards 
of the main office and branches. The 
advertising work requires practically 
the entire time of one compositor. 

There are many private printing 
plants which have more diversified 
equipment and greater capacity than 
that of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Few, if any, however, are operated 
more efficiently or at greater saving of 
time and money. Under the present 
system for allocating the work and 
figuring the costs, the shop is a distinct 
asset to the company, for efficiency, for 
economy of operation, and for the 
quality of the work. 


Mr. Tuttle Didn’t Know His Bonds Were Called 


HENRY J. Tuttle, president of the 
Tuttle Manufacturing Company, 
looked sharply at the advice he had 
just received from his bank, picked up 
his pencil and did some quick figuring 


which did not remedy his apparent 


irritation. 
“So I lost 1 per cent on my money,” 
said Mr. Tuttle. That perhaps 


By ROGER STEFFAN 
National City Bank, New York City 


business through the products which 
I manufacture in my own plant, 
convinced me that the company was 
essentially sound and that the bonds 
of the company were a good buy. 


While they were sinking fund bonds, 
callable by number after three years, 
I figured that, at the least I would 
have 8 per cent on my money for 
the minimum time and that there 
was every possibility that the bonds 
might not be called for a number of 
years. At the time I purchased these 
securities, I might have put in 


was putting it strongly, but 
Mr. Tuttle felt strongly about 
the situation which he laid 
before W. L. McCorkle, presi- 
dent of his bank, and with 
whom he lodged a vigorous 
complaint about the handling 
of the item in question by the 
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my safe deposit box, 7 per 
cent bonds of another com- 
pany with practically the 
same security but with a non- 
callable feature. The 8 per 
cent bonds looked more at- 
tractive. Now I find that 
due to the manner in which 


metropolitan correspondent of 


COUPON OF SOND NUMBER 


my coupons have been han- 


Mr. McCorkle’s bank. 


nufacturing C 3267 


dled by the paying agent for 


“Early in 1919,” explained 


the company issuing the bonds 


Mr. Tuttle to the bank presi- 


in question I have lost six 


dent, “I bought $10,000 worth 


months’ interest. As a result 


of Consolidated Rubber 8 per 


I have had exactly 7 per cent 


cent Gold Bonds. My own 


on my money instead of & 


knowledge of the rubber 


and I must now reinvest at 
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Backing the Business Home-Making 


A Home Management Contest That Points the Way to Profit 
for the Housewife, and so for the Bank and the Newspaper 


ANK publicity to be worth 
B while, must after all produce 

a tangible good. Many a 
banker hoards a. carefully treasured 
scrapbook of “‘free puffs” 
which have probably 
never brought him a 
cent of new business. 
Creating good will for 
his bank may be a laud- 
able ambition for any 
publicity man but good 
will, though in itself an 
asset, is for the publicity 
man the hardest thing 
in the world to show 
results on. To get an 
“honest to goodness” 
thrift talk on the front 
page, on the other hand 
—well, you almost have 
to own the paper to do 
that. 

The New Business 
Department of the Com- 
mercial National Bank 
at Madison, Wis., how- 
ever, succeeded in 
getting the “red letter 
day” thrill every day 
for three weeks in suc- 
cession—and it didn’t 
have to buy the paper, 
either. A simple plan 
of co-operation with one 
of our local papers—a 
plan that can be worked 
just as easily by any 
other bank—resulted in 
three weeks of the finest 
thrift publicity and 
paved the way for a 
campaign that has al- 
ready shown tangible 
results in the way of new business. 

The editor of our largest daily paper 
was approached with a plan for an 
essay contest on the subject “Running 
My Home as a Business” to be put on 
jointly by the bank and the paper, the 
bank to furnish the prizes and the 
material for promoting the contest, 
the paper to use the contest as an 
editorial promotion plan. At the end 
of the contest it was proposed that the 
bank compile the winning essays in a 
little booklet to be distributed to every 
housewife in the city. The editor saw 
the value of the plan and readily gave 
his assent. Two weeks later, as soon 
as all the details had been worked out, 
there appeared on the front page of 
the Wisconsin State Journal an an- 
nouncement of the contest in detail, 


By K. E. OLSON 


Commercial National Bank 
Madison, Wis. 


under a bold face headline, as follows: 


MADISON WOMEN CAN EARN 
MONEY TELLING HOW THEY 
MANAGE THEIR HOMES 


Here’s a chance for Madison women to 
earn some ready vacation money. All you 
have to do is to tell how you “get away” 
with your job. 

The State Journal has long realized that 
housewives are operating the greatest 
industry in the world—the home. The 
American housewife is the greatest pur- 
chasing agent of all. Ninety per cent of all 
earned income goes through her hands. 
Hers is a real job. 

The State Journal wants to know how 
Madison women are meeting this task and 
in co-operation with the Commercial 
National Bank offers a prize contest open to 
every woman in Madison. ae 

Answer our question by writing a 400 
word essay on the subject “Running My 
Home as a Business.” 


A first prize of a $25 savings account at 
the Commercial National Bank will be 
awarded to the essay judged most helpful. 
Second and third prizes of $10 and $5 
savings accounts will be given to the next 
best. Prizes of $1 each 
will be given in addition 
to the five essays winning 
honorable mention. 

The contest closes three 
weeks from today. Sit 
down now and write your 
ideas on how best to man- 
age your finances. What 
plan have you worked out 
to enable you to operate 
your home business within 
your income and to put 
something aside in addition 
for a rainy day. 

Tell your story for the 
benefit of other Madison 
women. The purpose of 
this contest is to raise the 
standard of intelligent home 
management of finances 
among Madison women. 
You can help by contribu- 
your ideas. 

t the conclusion of the 
contest the winning essays 
will be compiled in an at- 
tractive booklet to be pub- 
lished by the Commercial 
National Bank for distribu- 
tion to every housewife in 
the city. 

The contest will run only 
three weeks. Act now. 
Write on one side of the 
paper only. Address your 
communication tothe Home 
Management editor of the 
State Journal. 


The next morning our 
New Business Depart- 
ment mailed letters to 
1,500 of the leading club 
women of the city callitig 
their attention to the 
educational movement 
we had launched in 
co-operation with the State Journal 
for the purpose of raising the standards 
of intelligent home management of 
finances among Madison women and 
asking their aid in its preparation. 
The letter said in part: 


We intend to compile a small booklet of 
authoritative essays on the subject, ‘““Run- 
ning My Home as a Business” for distribu- 
tion to Madison women. Your name is on 
a special list of those from whom we would 
especially like to have contributions. 

The State Journal contest is designed to 
get general contributions on the subject 
and to get Madison women thinking 
seriously about it. But we are countin 
on women like you to be the backbone o 
this worthy cause, women capable of 
omnes ag thought on this subject and 
capable of ae what they know in a 
form that will be genuinely helpful. 


That detail attended to, we knew we 
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Eighteen 


would have enough contributions of 
the right kind. 

The same evening we unveiled the 
first of a series of display windows to 
hook up with the contest. On one 
side of the window we displayed the 
oldest, shabbiest broom, dustpan and 
dustrag we could find. On the other 
side against a background of purple 
velvet stood a new vacuum cleaner 
with all its many attachments. Rib- 
bons from each side trailed to a center 
card bearing the single word ““Which?” 
A smaller card placed before the 
vacuum cleaner read, “A Savings 
Account Gets It!’ <A third card 
prominently displayed explained the 
details of the essay contest and invited 
Madison women to tell their story for 
the benefit of others. 

The window display, though changed 
every other day, reiterated the same 
idea. For the second display we 
contrasted a set of blackened and 
tarnished kitchen knives and forks 
with a beautiful chest of Community 
Plate. Another time we used a col- 
lection of cracked and chipped old cups 
and saucers in contrast with a beauti- 
ful irridescent tea set, andsoon. Our 
display window is on the best corner 
in the city and the contest tie-up 
attracted hundreds of women. 

In the meantime stories promoting 
the contest were appearing daily on the 
front page of the State Journal, and the 
essays began to come in by the scores. 
With the help of the bank’s New 
Business Department, the Home 
Management editor went through the 
many essays that came in daily and 
gleaned the best of the plans submitted 
for “‘getting ahead’? and published 
them as an inducement to other women 


She Makes 
Profit 


THE HOUSEWIFE rane the greatest business in the world. Ninety 
Percent of all earned income goes through her hands. 


The SUCCESSFUL housewife runs her home to 
just like the manager of any other business. 
in the savings she puts by. 


You may have solved the problem of 
showing « profit ea your home. If 
80, tell your story tm the State Jour- 
nal's Essay Contest. Your plan may 
win part of the $45 in prizes. 


| The Commercial National Bank | 


State Street at the Square 


Samples of the bank’s su 
the cover of the 


advertising and the newspaper's news features, together with 
ing et, 


which proved a miniature manual 


to tell their plans. Thus each day’s 
story became a splendid inspirational 
thrift talk. Take this one for example: 


WE PAY OURSELVES FIRST 
DECLARES HOUSEWIFE WHO 
FOUND WAY TO SAVE MONEY 


“‘We just turned the tables on the grocer, 
the butcher, the candlestick maker —in- 
stead of paying everybody else we pay our- 
selves first every pay day. That’s the 
little trick that has enabled me to show a 
profit on my home business.” 

So says one Madison woman in submit- 
ting her essay on “Running My Home as a 
Business” for the State Journal-Commercial 
National Bank prize contest. 

““A housewife if she is any kind of a 
manager should show a profit just as much 
as the manager of any other business,” she 
went on. “That profit consists of the 
savings she puts by. over and above the 
expense of running her household. 

“‘We had tried for a long time to show a 
ete but without any success. Then we 

it on the plan of paying ourselves first. 
Before we pay out a cent to anyone else we 
pay 10 per cent of our pay check into our 
savings account at the Ray It’s safe 
then —we’re not tempted to spend it and 
we know we have it. Somehow there’s 
always enough left, too, to ped off the 
butcher and grocer, the gas and light, laun- 
dry and all the rest of the bills. And we 
haven’t had to skimp. We seem to live as 
well as ever. And we’re getting ahead. 
Our little profit account at the bank is 
growing every month.” 

That is how one woman is making a 
success of her home management. Have 
you a better idea? If so, write it down and 
send it in to the Home Management Editor 
of the State Journal and you may win part 
of the $45 in prizes to be awarded for the 
best essays. 


Several of the essays submitted 
offered opportunities for boosting our 
own Checking and Savings Depart- 
ments. Camouflaged as essay stories, 
they got by the blue pencil. One, for 
instance, read: 

“My checking and savings accounts at 


“We Pay Cash And Save 
Money,” Writes Housewife 
In Journal Essay Contest 


ce E pay cash for everything | buy some of the things you've wanted 
W we buy. ‘That's how weland needed. That first $100 was # 
manese shows oni pull, but after that it's been real 


Running My Home 
As a Business 


A Compilavon of the Winnin 
im the 
State Journal Commeraial National Rank Comets 


Presented with the Compliments of 
THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


STATE STREET AT THE SQUARE 


on home, management 


THE BURROUGHS 


the Commercial National Bank have 
enabled me to show a profit on my home 
business 


“IT couldn’t get along without either of 
them. I pay all my bills by check and so 
have an accurate record of all that I spend. 
My check book is my automatic book- 
keeper. But I found, too, that I had to have 
a savings account also if I were to save 
anything. I had only a checking account 
at first. It was a great convenience and | 
found myself writing checks as long as there 
was anything left in my account. But | 
never had anything left over. 

“Then I hit on the plan of opening a 
savings account to guard my savings. 
Now I write my first check —10 per cent — 
to my savings account at the first of every 
month. Then I can write checks the rest 
of the month with an easy conscience for | 
know that my savings are safely put away. 
Strange to say there is something about « 
savings account that makes you hate tc 
withdraw any money once you get it in. 
It’s more fun to keep putting it in and 
watching it grow till you have enough to 
buy some of the things you’ve wanted and 
needed. That first $100 was a hard pull 
but after that it’s been real fun.” 

And Madison women read _ the 
stories. We know, for as many in- 
quiries came to the bank as to the 
newspaper office, in regard to the 
contest. “Running my Home as a 
Business” became the topic of con- 
versation wherever women gathered. 
Women’s clubs held open forum dis- 
cussions on the subject. Indorse- 
ments came from the Home Economics 
Department of the University of Wis- 
consin, from the heads of the various 
women’s organizations in the city —all 
of which were of course published with 
added interest to the contest. Depart- 
ment stores caught up the idea and 
advertised “Bargains for Budget Mak- 
ers.” The women’s clubs gave their 
whole-hearted support and the chair- 
man of the Home and Education 
Department of the Woman’s Club, the 
president of the Catholic Woman’s 
Club and the wife of the city mayor, 
herself an active club woman, con- 
sented to serve as judges in the contest. 

Essays came from every class of 
homes. Many of the club women to 
whom we had written sent in excellent 
contributions. Women outside of the 
city wrote in asking if they might not 
submit essays for the contest. 

Every day thrift booster stories 
appeared prominently displayed in the 
Journal. ‘Hubby Cut out Smokes to 
Help Savings” read one headline. 
‘*“We Pay Cash and Save Money” read 
another. “‘Careful Buying is Key to 
Saving,” “Joint Checking Account 
Saves for Housewife,” “Board of 
Directors Runs Home Efficiently and 
Piles Up Rainy Day Surplus,” ‘“‘Wife 
Should be Business Partner’ —every 
day played up a different angle of the 
home business problem and each new 
story brought dozens of “‘come-backs.”’ 
And every day the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank was prominently featured 
in connection with the contest as the 
Madison bank primarily interested in 
the housewife and her problems. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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CLEARING HOUSE Nineteen 


The World's Greatest Bank Vaults 


A Glimpse at the Work of the Government in the New 
Federal Reserve Banks, Looking Far Into the Future 


N A number of 
] American cities, 

notably New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Boston, 
Minneapolis and Pitts- 
burgh, the government 
has concluded or is about 
to conclude work on the 
largest and strongest bank vaults 
ever constructed. It was these 
great strong rooms which caused Mr. 
Emory Chubb, the famous British 
vault and safe builder, to tell the 
Royal Society of Arts last year, 
that the latest American installations 
were five times heavier than anything 
attempted in Europe. 

The figures dealing with the weights, 
dimensions and costs of these anti- 
robbery constructions are not far from 
bewildering. A single door weighs 
100 tons, a complete vault entrance 
265 tons. Walls four feet thick and 
doors even heavier are encountered. 
The vaults of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank measure about 75 feet at 
their greatest width and 125 feet at 
full length. Three are imposed one 
above the other, so that the complete 
vault space is about as large as an 
ordinary city apartment house. When 
it is considered that this enormous 
institution frequently exceeds a billion 


The door of the bank in Cleveland is the heaviest 
ever put on hinges. It is sixty inches thick 
including the bolt belt —forty-eight inches solid 
metal. e outside diameter is 124 inches, inside 
90 inches and the hinge alone weighs 40,756 
The door locks with sixteen huge bolts 

(shown in the oval) 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


dollars in daily transactions and some- 
times has several billions of dollars 
in cash and negotiable securities on 
hand, these huge strong rooms will not 
seem too spacious or overprotected. 
The vaults of several of the district 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
will cost a million dollars each and 
more. Nothing so large, so costly or 
so safe has ever been attempted before. 
But when all is said and done these 
figures represent only the outward and 
objective greatness of the modern bank 
vault. The true and inward marvel 
lies in the engineering and construction 


of these massive rooms. 
Into the making of 
these vaults has gone 

all the art and genius 

of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury technician, all the 
skill ‘of modern builders, 
all the strength that money 
can command. Such strong 
rooms are the last answer of law 
and finance to the constant menace 
of the robber and looter, individual 
and collective. 

The chief interest of the banker and 
the layman will always center in the 
vault door, and in just this detail the 
great vaults of the Federal Reserve 
Banks offer the most striking and 
complex developments. The story of 
the vault and safe door is, to be sure, 
the history of the contest between the 
safe maker and the burglar. This en- 
gaging but somewhat perilous account 
the writer has written before and need 
not repeat here. Only the central fact 
is essential. As inventors and tech- 
nicians have produced more and more 
effective tools for industry and con- 
stantly more powerful weapons and 


_explosives for war, such implements 


have fallen into the hands of the law- 
less and have been successively em- 
ployed against the strong rooms and 
boxes of banks. Accordingly, the 
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The floor and one side of a vault in a Federal Reserve Bank in the process of being ‘‘poured’’—showing steel 


reinforcing rods, electric alarm cables and some of the concrete shell 


financial institutions of the country 
have had to keep pace by constructing 
ever stronger and more intricate de- 
fensive mechanisms. The period of 
usefulness for vaults in the past has 
been about twenty-five years. The 
best construction of 1875 was hope- 
lessly inadequate in 1900 and the finest 
vaults of that time are of little use or 
comfort today. In the future the 
cycles of change may be even briefer. 
The whole conflict is crystallized in the 
doors of succeeding generations of 
vaults. We have had doors with 
stepped edges, tongue-and-groove 
edges, multiple tongues and grooves, 
screw doors and others. 

In the doors of modern vaults all 
these successive defensive ideas have 
been abandoned in favor of what is 
called the plug door—a_ closure, 
whether rectangular or circular in form, 
with a perfectly smooth edge and taper- 
ing slightly so as to be somewhat 
smaller in internal diameter than in 
external. The shape is approximately 
like that of a glass stopper and the 
closing principle the same. This form 
of door has been found, after many 
experiments, to give the maximum re- 
sistance to explosives. Burglars in- 
variably let their liquid explosive sub- 
stances seep into the cracks of safe and 
vault doors. In this narrow confine- 
ment very small amounts of common 
nitroglycerine wrought great havoc, 


especially where there was a step, © 


tongue or groove to give purchase. In 
the modern door there is nothing of the 
kind and the main force of the explosion 


will spurt into the vault and out 
into the room along the smooth edge 
of the door. 

But explosives form only one of the 
perils to be guarded against in modern 
door building. The engineer must 
recognize three general classes of 
weapons to be foiled —tools, explosives 
and fusing instruments such as the 
oxy-acetylene torch. His door must 
be able to resist not one but all three 
used in conjunction. Accordingly, the 
modern vault door is a miracle of 
combinations. It seems, to the casual 
eye, to be cast in one great metal block. 
In reality, it consists of any number of 
layers or sheetings, among them the 
following: Tool-resisting steel, non- 
shattering steel, high fusion metals to 
resist the blow torch, reinforced con- 
crete layers also aimed at the torch, 
ordinary steel, strain-resisting metals 
and so on. And between these many 
layers are the coils and fine wires of 
the electric burglar alarm devices, of 
which two are sometimes employed. 

The largest circular door of this kind 
ever put on hinges has lately been in- 
stalled in the Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank and is likely to stand for a genera- 
tion as the supreme example of hinged 
construction. The door itself is 124 
inches in diameter outside, 90 inches 
inside. The door is 48 inches thick, 
exclusive of the belt that contains the 
bolts and other locking devices. It 
weighs about ninety tons. The hinges 
alone weigh 40,756 pounds and the total 
weight of the entrance slightly exceeds 
195 tons. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The ponderous door, which 
could be put into place only 
with the aid of enormous 
jacks operated by steam and 
electricity, is so delicately 
balanced on ball and roller 
bearings that it can readily 
be moved by a schoolgirl. 

The three main doors which 
are now being installed in the 
New York Federal Reserve 
Bank are similar in principle 
and construction, but do not 
move on hinges, an innovation 
which was made necessary 
partly by their enormous 
weight and partly by the 
architectural limitations of the 
new bank building in which 
they are housed. Instead of 
swinging outward, these doors 
turn on an axis to the extent 
of ninety degrees and slide 
open a distance of four feet, 
giving ingress to the vaults, 
which are further protected 
by other similar doors just 
inside. These so-called re- 
volvable doors are really taper- 
ing cylinders nine feet thick, 
with thirty inches of solid 
sheet material outside and 
inside, and four feet of air 
space between. Thus if a _ robber 
should perform the miracle of cutting 
through the outer thirty inches of 
metal he would find himself in a space 
four feet deep and faced with another 
thirty-inch barrier before him. 

The total weight of each door with 
its vestibule is 265 tons. The base 
section of one of these enormous en- 
trances has lately arrived in New York 
and is being installed. It is a single 
casting weighing 104,000 pounds. To 
move this great ingot from the pier 
where it was landed required two 
hundred-ton jacks, five huge motor 
trucks and forty men. 

It is manifest that the balance of a 
vault must be relatively as strong and 
hard to break as the door, else what use 
could these tremendous entrances 
serve? In spite of all their impressive- 
ness they could be nothing but mock- 
eries if some other point of the strong 
room might be opened with compara- 
tive ease. Thus the structure of the 
floor, roof and sidewalls of the great 
vaults has received its share of atten- 
tion in recent years and been the 
subject of unremitting study and 
research. Before the government be- 
gan the construction of its Federal 
Reserve vaults it made a series of 
experiments, at the artillery proving 
grounds at Sandy Hook and elsewhere, 
to determine the relative strengths of 
various materials and the burglar re- 
sisting qualities of many kinds of vault 
construction. Sample walls of many 
kinds were set up and attacked with 
every weapon known to modern 
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science. The best engineers were en- 
gaged in this work of tearing down and 
piercing. It must be admitted that 
the results of these attacks were ex- 
tremely disconcerting. 

Out of the experience gained in 
these many tests, the engineers work- 
ing on the Federal Reserve vaults 
evolved a theory of construction which 
has already been hinted at in connec- 
tion with the composition of vault 
doors. The problem is a complex one. 
Not only must the vaults in which half 
the nation’s negotiable wealth is kept 
be proof against human enemies, but 
the element of fire must be considered. 
Supposing there were to be an enor- 
mous conflagration which might engulf 
a Federal Reserve Bank building. 
Tremendous heat would be engendered. 
The vault must be constructed to keep 
the inner temperature so low that 
paper will not be ignited and neither 
banknotes, bonds nor books be in- 
jured. 

Again, in a big fire, huge walls would 
topple and fall upon the bank vaults. 
Great stones and office safes would 
come hurtling down upon their roof 
from the upper stories. Vast weights 
of debris would be piled upon them. 
They must resist all these strains and 
foil the super-burglar of the future as 
well. 

Finally, they must meet every at- 
tack any burglar of today or tomorrow 
might be able to concentrate. All 
present and probable tools and weap- 
ons must be provided against, all 
explosives foiled, all fusing instruments 
resisted. These last provide a prodi- 
gious problem in themselves. 

Not much more than fifteen 
years ago I was witness to the 
first practical test of the oxy- 
acetylene torch as a burglar’s 
weapon. The safe makers had 
scorned it and some of them 
do still. Nevertheless, even in 
1907 or 1908, I saw one of 
the best safes then provided 
for smaller banks speedily and 
silently burned open before 
the startled eyes of forty 
witnesses. Some safe manu- 
facturers immediately went to 
work and developed various 
kinds of torch-resisting metals 
and combinations. The mod- 
ern technicians like to call 
these stuffs ‘‘anti-cutter- 
burner-metal.”” Some success 
was achieved, notably by the 
very safe makers who are 
building most of the big 
Federal Reserve vault doors 
and entrances. 

In the most recent years, 
however, there has been de- 
veloped an adjunct to the 
acetylene torch which has 
tremendously magnified the 
power and menace of that 


instrument of burglary. I speak of 
the fluxing rod, a stick of soft steel 
whose point is placed against the 
material to be fused just where the 
flame is applied. The soft steel of the 
fluxing rod oxidizes with tremendous 
rapidity and a temperature of abso- 
lutely irresistible height is developed. 
There is no metal or combination of 
metals useful for commercial or safe 
making purposes which can resist this 
fusing torch for more than a few 
minutes, and I counsel all bankers to 
take early cognizance of this fact and 
prepare for an epidemic of torch bur- 
glaries the like of which has not yet 
been dreamed. 

Some vault builders, stunned by the 
power of the torch and fluxing rod, 
immediately abandoned metal vault 
construction entirely and turned whole- 
souledly to reinforced concrete as the 
solution of the problem. But here 
again a great mistake was made. Con- 
crete, while its strain strength is great 
and its fire and torch-resisting prop- 
erties practically without parallel, is 
easily shattered by the use of even 
mild explosives and readily broken 
away by means of electric or pneu- 
matic chisels. These facts were real- 
ized after a number of national and 
state banks had provided themselves 
with vaults, the main features of which 
were enormously thick concrete walls. 
No such mistake has been made in 
equipping the Federal Reserve Banks. 

All their vault walls are of rein- 
forced concrete, but lined and inter- 
lined with special metals. A burglar, 
attacking such a vault through any of 
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its walls, would come first upon a 
thick layer of concrete, reinforced with 
heavy iron bars, lengths of railroad 
steel, woven wire cables and the like. 
If he could penetrate this without 
detection, a feat practically impossible, 
if only because of the presence of the 
burglar alarm wires which are cast 
into the wall when the concrete is 
poured, he would encounter the metal 
interlining next. This he would have 
to attack with his cutter-burner torch 
and fluxing rod. But he would then 
merely be face to face with another 
thick layer of the reinforced concrete, 
containing the wires of another burglar 
alarm. And beyond that he would 
encounter the metal lining, again call- 
ing for the use of the torch. Mean- 
time, if he attempted to cut out a plug, 
he would find that anchors of steel, 
facing both in and out, prevented him 
from either shoving the plug into the 
vault or pulling it oul toward him. 
His only method would be to break the 
piece up into fragments and thus 
gradually make an entrance big enough 
to admit him. 

Such vault walls are generally from 
thirty to thirty-six inches thick. The 
inner lining and interlining are put 
into place, forming one solid steel box 
inside the other, perhaps a foot of 
space between. Then the rods and 
rails for reinforcing the concrete are 
placed. Next the burglar alarm foil 
and wiring is installed, the various 
anchors are placed at short intervals 
and all is ready for pouring the con- 
crete. This mixture of sand, cement 
and stone is then rapidly filled in from 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, justifiably proud of its 

track team, put their pictures, their medals and their trophies in a 

: : window display to commemorate their victory in a field and track meet 

COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD of the American Institute of Banking 

The Gotham National Bank on Broadway at Columbus 

Circle has recently erected this ‘hi light’’ said 
to be the highest electric sign in the world 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


Ss ang German They call this *‘Action on the Chicago Stock Exchange’’ but they’re 
so stock probably spoofing. Two or three of the boys forgot to look at the 
just now, although this one looks peaceful enough camera and almost ruined the ‘‘atmosphere 


At a picnic of the Progress Club composed of the employees of the three First Wisconsin financial institutions in Milwaukee, the members sat for 
this ‘“‘SAVE”’ picture. The First Wisconsin National also spelled out the word on the side of its building in huge letters with illuminated windows 
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With Education on the Merit Basis 


Reviewing the National City Bank Scholarship and Refund 
Plan for Mature Employees, Its Breadth and Adaptability 


*TVHREE years ago a young man 
employed as clerk in the home 
office of the International Banking 

Corporation asked for transfer to the 

foreign service. He had a hankering 

ior a job in one of the Asiatic branches 
of the corporation. 
“I’m sorry,” said the personnel 

(fficer, after he had looked up the 

spplicant’s record, “but we can’t do 


lie 

“Can’t? Why not? 
iaatter with me?” 

‘““Your record is fine, there’s nothing 
egainst your character or ability in 
any way,” explained the personnel 
man, “but you are not college-trained, 
and our rule is to send only college 
men to the foreign branches.” 

Some people under similar cir- 
cumstances would have turned up 
their noses and gone out breathing 
criticisms of “snobbery” and “‘privi- 
leged classes” and all that sort of 
thing. This young man didn’t. In- 
stead he began to inquire if he couldn’t 
become a college man himself. He 
was quick to see the reason back of 
the company’s policy: the fact that 
the little group of Americans in a 
foreign branch office must of necessity 
be a congenial social unit as well as a 
capable business unit, and that the 
simplest and most effective way to 
establish standards was to require of 
all applicants the cultural background 
of college training. 

He resolved to get a college edu- 
cation and qualify for the appointment 
he craved. 

This was in 1920. In June, 1923, at 
the commencement exercises of New 
York University, that young man 
was graduated with the B. C. S. 
degree, and the following September 
he sailed from New York under 
appointment to the Calcutta branch. 
He had his coveted job; he had his 
college education, which moreover 
had been carefully planned to prepare 
him for the duties of the foreign 
service; and, finally, the education 
had been carried along without in- 
terruption of his daily work in the 
banking office, and had cost him only 
the time and study he put into it. 

Of course, this time and study was 
no small item. Much might be said of 
the grit, energy, and perseverance 
that carried him through nearly three 
years of night study, night lectures, 
night recitations—and only one who 
lias experienced the terrific demands of 
university night-school work knows 


What’s the 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


what that means. But this article is 
not a “success story’ and cannot go 
into these details. 
educational policy of the employer 
which makes such opportunities pos- 
sible for the ambitious employee. 

The National City Bank of New 
York—and its affiliated organizations, 
including the International Banking 
Corporation —has a considerable repu- 
tation throughout the country as an 
educational institution. Most bank- 
ing people have heard of its unusual 
attention to the qualifications of 
employees and of the facilities which 
it provides to continue their education. 

“Oh, yes,” said a bank cashier in 
upstate New York the other day, 
when I mentioned the educational 
work of the National City people, 
““‘they’re practically running a college — 
aren’t they?—with professors and lec- 
ture rooms and all that. We little 
fellows can’t think of taking up such 
extras.” 

The answer to his question is: 
They arenot. The City Bank Club— 
the employees’ organization which has 
charge of educational work and all 
employee co-operative activities for 
the bank and its affiliated companies — 
is today conducting school work only 
for junior employees. The scope of 
this elementary work is limited by its 
purpose, which is to train new pages, 
messengers and other beginners in the 
fundamentals of their work and to 
comply with the continuation-school 
laws of New York and New Jersey. 
Beyond this work for juniors, the Na- 
tional City is conducting no educa- 
tional service. But it is providing an 
immense amount of advance educa- 
tion for its employees through a system 
of co-operation with existing educa- 
tional institutions. 


Tue new policy dates back about 
four years. Before that time the City 
Bank Club had a very extensive edu- 
cational work. Not only beginners, 
but hundreds of advanced employees 
were enrolled in classes in a variety 
of subjects, and the curriculum was 
indeed a match for that of many a 
chartered college. Experts in various 
commercial specialties, not only bank- 
ing subjects but many related subjects 
as well, were brought in, and evening 
classes at the bank presented a busy 
scene. 
In the meantime universities and 
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colleges in New York had developed 
comprehensive night-school work, 
catering especially to the demands of 
business people. New York University 
had established a branch in the 
Wall Street district. Extension courses 
of various kinds had been developed 
for the business student. With all 
these facilities existing and available, 
the National City educational manage- 
ment began to consider how it could 
make use of them. Finally the present 
policy was determined upon; its own 
advanced courses were discontinued, 
a list of approved schools was drawn 
up after careful survey of the field, 
and the City Bank Club offered em- 
ployees advice in planning their edu- 
cation and substantial aid in financing it. 

This aid may be secured in two ways: 
by scholarship, or by refund. 


Tue scholarship plan provides ten 
scholarships in New York University 
and ten in the Wall Street Preparatory 
Institute. Appointments are made 
every August as the result of competi- 
tive examinations held that month, 
and the winner of a scholarship in 
either institution is reimbursed for 
his entire tuition during the period 
leading to his graduation. The scholar- 
ship courses in both institutions are 
planned to equip the holder for a 
banking career; those in New York 
University being in its School of Com- 
merce and leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Commercial Science, and 
those in the Wall Street Preparatory 
Institute being in the necessary sub- 
jects to fit one for admission to uni- 
versity or to advanced professional 
study. 

It was this scholarship plan that 
enabled the young man mentioned 
at the beginning of this article to 
prepare and qualify for service in a 
foreign branch. He received his entire 
university education under the advice 
of and with the financial support of 
the educational department. Had this 
plan not been in existence, the com- 
pany would probably have lost him to 
some other organization or he would be 
today a discontented employee in an 
uncongenial position. 

Another striking instance of the 
working of the scholarship plan to 
encourage ambition and train respon- 
sible executives is given in the case of 
another young man who was graduated 
in the same class at New York Uni- 
versity last June. He was a clerk in 
the Customers’ Securities Department 
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of the bank three years ago, at the 
time he began his university studies. 
Today he is an assistant cashier. 

The refund plan differs from the 
scholarship plan in that it is not com- 
petitive and only one-half of the tuition 
charges are refunded. Any employee 
wishing to pursue a course in an ap- 
proved institution may, by obtaining 
the educational department’s approval 
of his choice of 
studies, be enrolled 
under the refund plan 
and upon completing 
the course success- 
fully receive a 50 per 
cent refund of the 
tuition. A rule limits 
the amount of reim- 
bursement to any one 
employee under this 
plan to not more than 
$50 a year. 

During 1922, 634 
employees of the 
National City organi- 
zations were pursu- 
ing educational 
courses, most of them 
under the refund plan. 
Seventy per cent of 
these students com- 
pleted their studies 
satisfactorily. The 
courses were taken 
in twenty different 
institutions, embrac- 
ing a wide range, in- 
cluding universities, 
professional schools, 
correspondence 
schools, and technical 
institutes. Two em- 
ployees of the Na- 
tional City Company 
got their law degrees 
at Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School 
last June, after three 
years night-school 
work there under the 
refund plan. Eleven 
bank employees, in- 
cluding one woman, 
were graduated from 
the American Insti- 
tute of Banking in 
its three-year course. 
The majority of the 
employee-students, however, are not 
working for a degree but simply taking 
up some one or two courses that will 
directly help them in their work or 
that for some other reason have a 
special appeal to them. 

This co-operative educational policy 
has been in force long enough now to 
furnish some concrete conclusions: 

The refund plan affords a wider 
range of educational facilities than is 
easily possible or practicable where the 
employer tries to conduct the educa- 
tion directly. 


The system is more elastic, being 
fitted at all times to the exact demand 
of the employees and conditioned on 
the continuing interest of the em- 
ployees. 

The plan, moreover, is easily adapt- 
able. While apparently it has been 


developed on its largest scale in New 
York City, where a number of business 
concerns are following much the same 


A striking view of the National City Bank, Wall Street, East River in the background 


policy as that here outlined for the 
National City organizations, there is 
no reason why the plan might not be 
used in many other large cities where 
educational facilities are at hand. 
Even in the towns and smaller cities, 
where universities and high-grade night 
schools are absent, the better class of 
correspondence schools furnish a valu- 
able educational aid. The City Bank 
Club has four correspondence schools 
on its published list of approved in- 
stitutions, and one of its popular sub- 
jects is a course in letter-writing which 
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was prepared especially for the bank 
and is conducted by correspondence. 
This course has been followed success- 
fully by bank employees in several 
foreign countries, though conducted 
from New York. 

Two outstanding features of the 
refund plan are the freedom of choice 
it permits the student, and the pre- 
mium which it places on good work and 
successfulcompletion. 

Instead of being 
limited to the courses 
offered in the com- 
pany school, the em- 
ployee under the 
refund plan can pick 
from any one of ten 
to twentyinstitutions, 
being limited only by 
the variety of courses 
which the company 
is willing to approve 
as coming within 
range of “helpful 
studies.”” This might 
include studies in law, 
literature, philosophy 
and languages, as well 
as in the more com- 
mercial subjects such 
as finance, account- 
ing, advertising. Not 
only is the choice 
wider under this 
system than it could 
possibly be in a com- 
pany school, but the 
student has the pres- 
tige of membership in 
a university or col- 
lege organization, and 
the promise of win- 
ning its diploma upon 
graduation. 

The other feature 
mentioned is the 
financial incentive 
which the refund plan 
offers. The refund is 
not an advance of 
money, but a reim- 
bursement to the 
student for money he 
has already expended. 
And the reimburse- 
ment is made con- 
ditional upon his 
satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course. Under the Na- 
tional City refund plan, the employee 
individually has all the relations 
with the educational institution: he 
makes his own enrollment, pays the 
fees, and proceeds as he would if the 
bank had no interest in the matter. 
Other than to advise with the employee 
and approve his course of study, the 
bank’s educational department does 
not enter into the transaction at all. 
But at the end of six months, or earlier 
if the course is of shorter duration, the 
employee presents to the educational 
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The Biggest Christmas Tree Town 


How One Institution Entered Into the Holiday Spirit and 
Demonstrated That Banks Are Human After All; Other Ideas 


HE banks of today have suffered 
Ttcom the sins of their forefathers. 
To a certain extent at least, the 
modern and ultra-conservative 
banks alike have 
inherited an age- 
old and unenvi- 
able reputation 
for coldness and 
unresponsiveness, 
if not for absolute 
indifference to 
public opinion. 
Manifestly, our 
modern financial 
institutions have 
nothing to gain 
from subcon- 
scious compari- 
son in the public 
mind with the 
obsolete, all but 
inhuman count- 
ing houses—of 
the time, we will 
say, of Dickens 
who portrayed 
them so vividly. 
“The supersti- 
tion still exists 
here and there. 
It dies hard. A 
year or two ago, 
the Mercantile 
Trust Company 
determined to help drive it into the 
dim past where it belongs by giving 
a mammoth Christmas party.” 

Sam P. Judd, publicity manager of 
the big St. Louis institution, is 
speaking. 

“The setting, in the middle of our 
block-long corridor, was perfect, and 
we decided to get the biggest Christmas 
tree in the city. Accordingly we hired 
a professional decorator who watched 
the incoming shipments of trees for 
two weeks and paid a premium for the 
largest of the lot. 

“On Saturday, December 16, without 
explanation, we notified all employees 
to report at 7:45 the next Monday 
morning. On Sunday, December 17, 
the tree was put up and decorated, and 
early Monday morning a Christmas 
surprise party was held for the em- 
ployees, with Santa Claus, carol singers, 
presents, and everything. The presents 
were given in lighter vein. Festus J. 
Wade, president, received a toy air- 
plane ‘to enable him to travel quicker, 
and spend more time at his desk’ and 
Mrs. Sultzer,; savings manager, received 
a hook, with instructions to go out and 


The Christmas party, showing Mr. Judd in the inset. 


By 
T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


The Important Business 
of Financing Santa Claus 
IE faith of the who antes letter to Sante 
grownups who know how Sante works He is an interna 
which mud be financed, leith of little 
children will be shattered by an empty stocking. EES Es 
To help you keep the feith 
Christmas Chub. There the detashs — 


Come and See Our Big Christmas Tree! 


trees for the one, we have it. Come 
and being I's sight worth soning. 


Below—the tree in the newspaper copy 


Mercantile Ti ompany 
Membec Fedecel USL 
EIGHTH AND LocusT -TO ST. CHARLES 


get more savings accounts. Later in the 
day we announced a bonus of a month’s 
salary to every employee. 


“The tree opened great publicity 
possibilities. Half 
of our newspaper 
space on Monday 
morning was de- 
voted to a cut 
which showed the 
tree in detail, 
andinvitedevery- 
body to come in 
and bring the 
children. They 
came. They went 
CHRIST away and told 
others, who also 
came. The cut 
of the tree and 
lobby was run 
the whole week 
before Christmas, 
carrying Christ- 
mas Club and gift 
suggestion copy. 
People came in 
to see the tree, 
_ and it was only a 
step to the Christ- 
mas Club win- 
dows. A lot of 
them took the 
step. We believe 
that all of them 
were impressed with the fact that the 
banks are almost human, after all.” 


Upon the recent occasion of its 
sixtieth anniversary as a national bank 
and the completion of its seventy-third 
year in the banking business, the First 
National Bank of Toledo, Ohio, pub- 
lished a full-page newspaper advertise- 
ment containing halftone reproductions 
of photographs of all the directors and 
officers of the institution. These half- 
tones were particularly clear and the 


whole made a very pleasing advertise- 
ment. 


A Goop public service is being rendered 
by the Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., in occasionally publish- 
ing large and effective advertisements 
warning against bogus stocks. From 
a recent one entitled, “Why Give 
Wildcats a License to Prowl?” I quote: 

“So long as otherwise intelligent men 
and women will buy stocks about 
which they know nothing from sales- 
men of whom they know less, just so 
long will there be crooked stocks and 
crooks to sell them. 
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HE writes me for advice.” W 
Dawson said slowly to himse! 


John Randall «as a wealthy man 
a clever fellow we all thought hirh 


Baa he neglected to male Will 
romember hearing him say once 
just put his lawyer of —too busy 


And the Court named her administra- 
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“Yet she asks me for advice!” 


able, consderate, an ideal husband 


A chapter from the story of 
William Dawson’s Estate. 


trix; she trusted a ‘friend” to invest for 
now—she doesn't even the 
toot over her head. Yer she asks ME for 


ssame advice!” 


if ashe 


When Wilham Dawson decided upon a 
What course of action he went ahead with de- 
—like- cision. Accordingly, after writing bri 

note to Helen Randall, promising to help 
Why, her, he telephoned his lawyer 
hehed «Frank, con you meet me at my office to- 
morrow morning prepared to draw my 
Will? At 10:30! Good. Don's fail me.” 


Most men—and a surprisingly large number of suc- 
cessful business men—do not leave Wills. Have 


you made yours! 


If not, see your attorney today. 


Our new booklet, “William Dawson's Estate,” tells the 


story of this wealthy 
he decided to write 


Detroiter's property from the time 
a Will to the final accounting of 


his Executor. A copy will be sent free upon request. 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


Opposite Post Office, Detroit, Mich. 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 


Safe deposit boxes for rent, $4.004 year and up. Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 


ete.,—all these 


education —they will all await you 
at the STATE FAIR. There will 
be something of interest for father, 
mather, the youngsters—and ev- 
eryone—young and old. 


You are entitled to a little 
rest and fun. It will do you good 
to drop your work for a day or 
more and come to Sacramento 
whgle the Fair is on. Its amuse- 
ments, horse races and sports will 
make you forget how hard the 
summer work has been. 


Prize stock, new imple- 
ments, new appliances for house- 
wives, improved ways of doing 
things, interesting lectures, etc., 
will be there and 

them you will find things 
which will help you in your work. 
Every family should have the 


benefit of the Fair's educational 


value. 


Plan to put in at least one 
day and evening at the State Fair 
and more time if possible. 
Remember the dates, 
September 


1 to 9. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 


COMMERCIAL anv Savines 


8th & J Streets - 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Character are 
or resolve. ” 


Michigan—Home 
Mention Michigan and most people 
fore Good reason 


waver and provides tor fuhing to the 
each year. Forest products bring S88 


In the and internanonal 
mands the highest) pe of banking 


Marharran Company to provide those phases of metropolitan banking so 
essential to Michigan's industry and commerce. 


NE of the most impressive 
characteristics of a successful 
hank’s service is the definite as- 
surance with which it acts to meet 
customer's need. 
Thischaracteristic has ever been 
a matter of pride with the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 
For 124 years this Bank has 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 
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of the Automobile 
think immediately automobiles and 


of her activities, Michigan de 
the privilege of the Bank of the 


been in touch with industrial and 
commercial affairs throughout the 
nation and so brings authority to 
each consideration. 

A talk with its officers today 
will assure you of the exceptional 
effort that is made to adapt the 
Bank's service to meet each cus- 
tomer's needs. 


ent, New York 
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Figure 1 


A and F—History and industry 


B—Public spirited 


C—Our Thrifty President 
D—Part of a new human interest 


series 
E—About holidays 


G and H—Over from old Virginia 
I—While people were reading about 


the earthquake 


J—Real Canadian flavor 


Peggy Keith, of Fauquier Co., is acclaimed 
the prize farm girl of the United States. She 
financier, too, for she saved 


re Money thet would 
gTowth tered away. A sa’ 
secount in the COMMEROLAL 
Opportunity for progress. 


COMMERCIAL BANK 


“The Bask With The Ohime Oicck” 


sure at some time or 


The fact Is (and 
most i 


Sundays 
Lincoln's Bartley 
in's 


's Birthday 


'ONDAY, September 3rd, ts 


tay 
to labor. It being a legal holiday, 
State Bank, like every other bank, 


other to 


a few pleasantries on how fre 
quently holidays come around 
to him, 


we believe 


do not know 
or think of it) that banks do not 


Following are the days on which we are obliged to close: 
Memorial 


Day 
Independence Da 


faith in 
an who said: 
NOt Conferred 


Calvin 
UStry, thrif 
(legistat ve) 


and Other Bank Holidays 


control their holidays in any way. 
A bank must close for every legal 
bras 


banks cannot close except on egal 
holidays no matter what the oc 
casion. Most any other business 
can shut up shop and take a day 
off—not so a bank, 


and appreciation’ that we are 
public servants. Every day except 
on Sundays and legal holidays 
you'll find us on the job, deliver- 
ing a financial service that is help 
ful, confidential and trustworthy. 
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Columbus Day 


New YorK STATE NATIONAL BANK 
69 State St. Albany, N.Y. 
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~a Man of Vision 


The Dominion of Canada—a land of promise 
to countless thousands—came into being 56 years 
ago. Canadas development during that period 
stands as a lasting tribute to the foresight of its 
first Prime Minister 


59 years ago—twenty-five other pioneers, with 
foresight. realized that the up-building of the 
nation depended largely upon the abulity of itshome- 
makers to obtain funds readily when required. 
This idea led to the establishment of The Huron 
& Erie Mortgage Corporation 


To-day The “Old Huron & Erie” 1s one of 
Canada s outstanding Financial Institutions. Its 
ed by the high character of its 
and also by the amount of its Paid-up 
Capital and Reserve Fund totalling $6.500,000. 
The Huron & Exie 1s Coverrment-chartered and 
is subject to anrval incgecticn by Covernment 
officials. 


Here are three solid reasons for selecting this 


Institution as guardian of your savings 


— absolute security 
—courleous assistance on the part of its Officers. 
—good interest rates 
312% 4% 
on Deposits on Debentures 


Have you a vision of a substantial reserve of 
ready cash? 


While you are working to reach your objective. 
The Huron & Erie will pay you good intexgst upon 
your deposits. Why not start a Savings Account 
to-day? 

Huron&Eri 
uron rie 
ORFORATION 


Older than the Dominion of Canada 


Dundas, opposite Rectory 
Elmwood and Wortley 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“No reputable concern can afford to 
peddle its stock from door to door. 
No legitimate concern can pay stock 
hawkers huge commissions. No con- 
servative concern will pay the ‘patent 
medicine’ rates demanded by the few 
newspapers that will take this class of 
advertising. No respectable concern 
will ask you to keep away from your 
banker.” 


THe strike of the pressmen on the 
New York City newspapers last Sep- 
tember interfered considerably with 
bank advertising in the metropolis 
while it lasted. A great many in- 
sertions were omitted and small-sized 
ajivertisements came into their own 
because they were easier to handle. 
Many of the larger ones were left out 
o! the papers altogether. 


Eusrory and Industry seem to be 
the commonest themes used by banks 
in planning a series of advertisements. 
There is a reason for this too, when 
you stop to analyze it. The bank is 
usually a big factor in the history and 
industry of any community. Two 
good illustrations of such series are the 
reproduced ads (Fig. 1, F and A), 
“Michigan — Home of the Automobile,” 
by the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York; and “Their Children’s 
Children” by the Lowry Bank & Trust 
Company of Georgia. Harry T. Hall, 
vice-president of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, says regarding 
the “‘Automobile” advertisement of his 
bank: “‘Keen observers of our national 
life have commented time and time 
again on the intense pride of the average 
American in his own State and his own 
city. Some have gone so far as to say 
that we carry it to the point of a sec- 
tionalism that hinders the development 
of the country as a whole. Certainly 
many of us are so interested in the 
place where we live and work that we 
are in danger of forgetting that there 
is anything at all beyond its limits. 
“Tt has been said—and perhaps with 
good reason—that this is more true of 
New Yorkers than of men in any other 
city. At any rate, the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company believes that the 
more New York knows and appreciates 
what is going on in other parts of the 
country, the better it will be for all 
ofus. This advertisement on Michigan 
is one of a series we are publishing 
in the leading newspapers of New York 


City with this idea in mind.” 


Pusuic service is the keynote of the 
big ad of the Peoples Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (B), advertising the state 
fair. Copy sent me by K. L. Ham- 
man of Oakland. 


A ppRoPRIATELY enough, Massachu- 
setts savings banks were the first to use 
thenew President’s words and picture in 


an advertisement, which I take pleasure 
in reproducing herewith (C). President 
Coolidge has been president also of a 
mutual savings bank. 


A nappy idea is that of the news- 
paper series of the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, “Chapters from the Story of 
William Dawson’s Estate’ (D), another 
successful attempt to vitalize the trust 
theme. 


“Lasor pAY and Other Bank Holi- 
days,’ was a good ad of the New York 


The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


E ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 
credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,479,500,000, 

as of June 30, 1923. The administration of banking services generated 
in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 


branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Bradford which are completely equipped 
for the transaction of overseas business. 

Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa ind Australia, 


reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas re- 
quirements of every description. 


Authorized Capital $100,000,000 

Issued and Paid up Capital... 77,961,860 

Reserve Fund......... 41,250,000 

Total Resources... 
Geerling converted at $500) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
‘Sw Herbert Hambling, Depary Chaormen Edmund Henry Parker, Mice Charman 
Head Office: 54, Lowsanv Sraeer, Lowoon, E. C. 3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, Pencnuach Starter, Lowoow, E. C. 3 
AFFILIATED BANKS 


‘Tee Bawa, Linrreo: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also ot Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum. 


Representative in America—H. Poe Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


State National Bank of Albany (E), 


illustrated with a picture of a parade 
passing the New York State Capitol. 


Tuose are a couple of snappy little 
advertisements of the Commercial 
Bank, Danville, Va. (G and H). The 
headlines excite interest, though a little 
more paragraphing would make for 
easier reading. 


As was to be expected, the Japanese 


‘disaster brought forth some timely 


advertisements, among them that of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, ‘“‘Suppose an Earthquake 
Shook Milwaukee”’ (I). 


“Sir JOHN A. MACDONALD—a Man of 
Vision’ —one of a fine series by the 
Huron & Erie Mortgage Corporation, 
of London, Ont. (J), one of the best 
financial advertisers in the Dominion. 


Ir Is interesting to note that Barclays 
Bank, Limited, one of the largest 
English banks (as big as several of our 
biggest put together) has begun to 
advertise in a modern way, as witness 


Twenty-seven 


the reproduced advertisement ‘‘The 
Sinews of Service of a Great Bank” 
(Fig. 2). One by one they all come to it. 


Free bus service is provided by the 
Lafayette-South Side Bank of St. Louis 
on account of the lack of direct east 
and west car lines in South St. Louis. 
Free tickets are given out at the bank. 


Aone the current bank booklets, 
folders and other printed matter which. 
seem worthy of comment are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Some Industries of New England,” 
a 70-page illustrated booklet of an 
historical nature issued by the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston, the 
Walton Advertising and Printing Com- 
pany being responsible for it. 

A booklet commemorating the oc- 
cupancy of a new home by the Jeffer- 
son County Savings Bank, Watertown, 
N. Y.—historical and illustrated. The 
fine dedication on this building reads: 
“To all Who Love Honesty, Industry 
and Thrift This Building is Dedicated.” 

“If You Like Our Service,” a folder 
with blanks for names of three pros- 
pective customers to be supplied by 
the present customers of the First 
National Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Book of the Shawmut Bank” — 
a booklet describing the new home of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
illustrations by J. Albert Seaford— 
very attractive. 

“Forty Ways Boys Can Earn 
Money,” is the fascinating title of a 
booklet put out by the Savings Depart- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Company of 
Denver, Colo. These ways include: 
Paper routes, cutting and piling wood, 
mowing lawns, caring for furnaces, 
caddying, distributing samples, raising 
chickens, waste paper, refreshment 
stands, cleaning and greasing autos, etc. 

An interesting booklet describing 
the fine new quarters of the Asbury 
Park (N. J.) Trust Company -—well 
illustrated. 

“How to Conquer Three Great 
Fears;” in this folder the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of North 
Carolina tells how to conquer the fear 
of loss of health, loss of employment 
and poverty in old age. 

A set of thorough trust booklets 
issued by the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, New York. Frank 
G. Barrows, of the Advertising De- 
partment, says regarding them: ‘“IT'wo 
of the publications, ‘In the Matter of 
the Will’ and ‘A Caretaker for Your 
Financial Affairs,’ are reprints of 
former Columbia Trust booklets, with 
the changes made necessary by our 
change in name. ‘Business Manage- 
ment for Your Personal Business’ is 
also a reprint of a former Irving Na- 
tional book with the same title. The 
other two, ‘Distribution of Estates by 
Will and by Law’ and ‘Facts about 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Immediate Returns. from School 


The trip is incomplete without a personal greeting by the president. 


Work With Children Means More Than ‘‘Building for the 
Future,’’ as Witness Results From Parents and Community 


In the oval—Miss Taylor 


By FRANCES W. TAYLOR 
Director, Service and Thrift, Rochester Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


HEN I was first introduced to 

W the subject of school savings, I 

couldn’t ignore the persistently 

rising question, ““Why does a bank 

bother with these five- and ten-cent 

deposits?” Upon putting the question, 

I received what has since seemed to me 

to be the invariable answer, “Because 

it is building for the future — training 
up future depositors, so to speak.” 

Since coming into the savings bank 
world and having devoted several 
months to this so-called “building for 
the future,” I have heard the subject 
discussed pro and con at conventions 
and in magazine articles; and always it 
is from the same angle—a blind hope 
for future results. 

I grant that if future results were all 
that could be hoped for, school savings 
would still be very much worth while. 
But it is not the possibility of future 
results that has amazed me from the 
first but rather the certainty of im- 
mediate returns. 

Having come to the work from the 
publicity and advertising field, perhaps 
I am more inclined than the average 
savings banker to think in such terms. 
At any rate, that explains why, when 
I have conducted a class of thirty or 
forty pupils through the bank, watched 
the excitement and animation in their 
faces and answered questions that set 
me thinking and showed that our 
visitors were not missing a trick, I am 


prone to add it all up and try to figure 
out how many dollars it would take to 
buy an equivalent amount of advertis- 
ing and good will. 

For instance, several children had 
told their teacher they could not sleep 
the night before—they were so excited 
at the prospect of visiting a bank. I 
visualize the scene at home. 

“Willie, go to sleep. It is after ten 
o'clock.” 

“Yes, mother, I’m going to.” And 
then in about two minutes, “Oh, 
mother, do you suppose I’ll really see 
all the money tomorrow?” 

And then, having seen the children 
visiting the bank, being introduced to 
the president— which not even Willie’s 
wildest imaginings 
and followed them into the big vault to 
be shown its contents and allowed to 
handle them, one can dramatize endless 
scenes without exaggeration. There is 
the supper table where no one can get 
a word in edgeways, Willie has so much 
to tell about the bank. 

“And I held five thousand dollars in 
my hand.” 

At this father stops serving. 
you sure of that? 
dollars in bills?” 

“Oh no, it was a Liberty bond but 
that’s thesame as money. And Bobby 
held a $100,000 New York City bond. 
You know, dad, banks don’t lock your 
money up in the vault and let it stay 


Five thousand 


had _ pictured— 


there until you ask for it. They turn 
it into bonds and mortgages right away 
and it earns more money for you and 
helps to build homes and schools at the 
same time. I never knew that until 
today. I always supposed when you 
drew your money they gave you back 
the very same money you put in.” 

Whereupon father and mother smile 
at each other across the table and make 
mental notes that it must be a pretty 
decent bank that would treat their son 
so nicely. Strange they had never 
happened to go there. 

Then there are all the neighbors to 
regale with the wonderful story of the 
bonds and to inform that a bank 
president is just as human as any every- 
day person; and all the kids at school 
to talk it over with for the next week 
who in turn talk it over at home. 
What wizard of advertising copy could 
create a miniature furore like this with 
the mere medium of printers’ ink? 

When I figure up that over 1,300 of 
these neighborhood press agents 
trouped through our bank in less than 
three months and more would have 
come if there had been days enough in 
the week, it is little wonder that I have 
never been able to total the column. 
Its value to the bank simply can’t be 
estimated in dollars and cents. 

To be sure, some of them are older 
and more blase, but there are things to 
interest them also. For instance, there 


(Continued on page 45) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


—- = ‘EERE IS SOMETHING NEW! Something 
cer novel, unusual, unique and economical. Cre- 
ee a8 ates good will for your bank, and at the same 
" a J time advertises your institution on every highway 
| leading to your door! 
= 
Ton This sketch shows the Farm Bulletin 


Banker gives his farmer customer a 

Bulletin Board. Within few hours this s 

board will be erected in prominent place 
on well traveled highway. 


Six Repe: at Orders from 
(suardian Bank, Cleveland 


T’S the Farm Bulletin! A two-fisted, double barreled, 

dignified idea which gives you free roadside publicity and 

gains the everlasting good will of the customer to whom you 
give the board. 


Motorists swarm the country seeking fresh 
produce, fruits and oo“, products. They 
read signs eagerly. he average farmer 
uses a crude improvised sign to bulletin his 
offerings. He needs a real, specially de- 
signed bulletin board badly. The Farm 
Bulletin is just what he needs. 


It Creates Good Will 


SUPPOSE your bank gave 
customers a Bulletin Board. hink of the 
g00d will it would create! How pleased 
your rural customers would be to receive 
something they need at the very time it 
was wanted. 


These Bulletin Boards are of generous size. 
Made of heavy gauge steel, especially pre- 
pared for chalk marking. They are weather- 
proof and are finished with hardwood frames. 


Your Ad on Them 


YOUR AD appears on the bottom of each 
Bulletin Board. It is emblazoned in bril- 
liant white on jet black background. 
Some are in vivid red, striking yellow or 
other outstanding colors. 


These Bulletin Boards, with your ad on 
them are erected in prominent spots in 
farmers’ yards. Erected close eothe road- 
side in full view of the highway. 


They are nailed up and maintained in 
— that money couldn’t ordinarily 
uy. 


our farmer 


Yet, these choice, prominent locations do 
not cost you a penny. They are abso- 
lutely free of rental charges and mainte- 
nance expense. 


Widely Used by Banks 


MOST BANKS have a very large farmer and rural clientele. This business is appreciated, 
and the Farm Bulletin Board is a means of expressing this appreciation in a 
profitable and way. 


The Guardian Bank of Cleveland has ordered seven Jots of these Bulletin Boards for 
their main bank and branches. Practically every road leading into Cleveland is 


these Bulletin Boards telling the public to ‘“‘Put Your Money 
in e 


National Advertising Service, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1220 LaGrange, Indiana 


Board in use. The farmers certainly 
like them. It stops buyers and brings 
cash, increasing their deposits. 


4 
cS 
A 


Sketches Free 

You, as a successful banker, have already sensed the value 
of these boards. It only takes a couple of minutes to 
dictate an inquiry to us. 
Write and we’ll mail you circulars and prices on quantity 
lots. Free sketches of your ad gladly submitted. 
This is a new publicity idea which will pay big dividends in 
the advertising it does and the good will it creates. Know 
more about it—write us today. 


Just a few of the many banks which 
have ordered Farm Bulletin Boards. 


‘| 
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Satfet From Mine Enemies 


‘*Thoroughbred’’ Dial 
Compact layout of 
both words and fig- 
ures means speed 
and convenience 
for the operator 


RELEASE 
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EXACTLY DOLLARS — CENTS 


is CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-one 


it Shields the Bank as well as the Depositor 


The new ‘“Thoroughbred’’ Model 
}Protectograph, illustrated here, 
goes even further than its worthy 
predecessors in the way of positive 
protection to banks and depositors, 
combined with speed and conven- 
lence, 1n protecting amounts on 
checks and drafts. 


‘*Thoroughbred’’ writes the exact 
number of Dollars in words, two 
words at a stroke, and the Cents in 
figures, as shown on shield at left. 


Or, for short lines, or special pur- 
ge both Dollars and Cents may 


e expressed in figures, thus— 


> S SCENTS 


EXACTLY 


The method of ‘‘shredding’’ the characters through the fibre of the paper, in words and 
figures, in two contrasting colors, represents the highest development of the Protectograph 
principle of protection (Todd Patents). 


! Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


PROTOD- 
Greenbac 


The Forgery- 
proof (insured) 
Checksand Drafts 
with the self-can- 
celling “VOIDS” 
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The Ideal Collapsible Storage or 
Transfer Case 


“‘Better Than Ever” 


Tuis improved filing device 
offers a maximum amount of 
convenience, minimum cost 
and entire freedom from all 
anxiety regarding the per- 
manent storage and instantan- 
eous finding of your deposit 
slips, drafts, cashiers checks, 
withdrawals and all similar 


valuable papers. 


Made of extra heavy corru- 
gated fibre-board in thirteen 
standard bank sizes. 


These cases have economically 
solved the storage problem of 
Chicago’s financial institu- 
tions and those of over 15% 
of the banks throughout the 
entire United States. 


They will solve yours. 


Just sign the attached coupon, 
pin it to your letter-head and 
mail it to-day. It will be a 
long step in the right direc- 
tion toward a presentable stor- 
age vault with clean, easily 
located, records. 


BANKERS BOX CO.., Inc. 


Rand McNally Building + Chicago 


BANKERS BOX CO.. Inc. 


Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send us without obligation, 
descriptive circular and a specimen 


Liberty Storage Case. 


ADV 


ERTISING SECTION 


HE only truly tax-exempt security 
is that enjoyed by the. inmates of 
the poorhouse. 


“Butter Firm—Potatoes Soften,” 
announces a headline on a newspaper 
financial page. It’s all wrong. 


This country is surely aroused over 
the farm situation. Why, out in the 
West, even the little birds, when they 
wake up in the morning, begin to 
twitter, ““wheat, wheat! wheat, wheat!’’ 


That “Local Bourse” 


I never knew a town too small 
To have a “‘Local Bourse;” 

I’ve never seen our “Bourse” b’gosh, 
But there is one, of course— 

It says so in the paper, hence 
There must be one, perforce! 

“Prices Strong on Local Bourse—”’ 
So says the Morning Blaat— 

Or “Trading Weak,” or “Hit New 

Highs 

On Local Bourse’”’— that spot 

Of mystery, that place, somewhere, 
Somehow, this town has got. 

The only trading in this joint 
Is at the brokers’ boards— 

There’s two of them, when they’re at 

home, 

And ain’t out in their Fords 

A-huntin’ duck, or in the barn, 
A-shootin’ crap, at Ward’s. 

In fact, Ward said, the other day, 
A-feelin’ of the dice, 

That after all, by Jove, this ‘““Bourse”’ 
That fixed each local price 

Must be in his old stable, ’cause 
The cubes rolled there so nice! 


It will be this way before long, if 
something isn’t done about it— 

Sales Manager to Bond Salesman — 
“Did you canvass the whole of Elite 
Heights?” 

Bond Salesman—‘“‘I did, sir. Sev- 
enty-eight out of the ninety home- 
owners were bond salesmen. ‘The rest 
were selling building and loan stock.” 


“I heard of a funny thing the other 
day.” 

“Yes? What was it?” 

“A printing salesman presented our 
purchasing agent with a box of stogies!’ 

ridiculous! Why, everyone 
ought to know that those old methods 
are out of date now—absolutely passe! 
As if a purchasing agent could be 
influenced by a box of stogies!”’ 

“Exactly! Nothing short of a box 
of fifty twenty-five-cent-straight, or a 
case of pre-prohibition whiskey, will 
make a P. A. raise his eyebrows these 
days.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


The man who always stands on his 
dignity sometimes flattens it out con- 
siderably. 


The Old V. P.’s Romance 


The old V. P. was a bear, was he, 
A grouch with a grizzled chin— 
And an overdraft just drove him daft 
Till he brought the culprit in— 
Took the culprit then to his private der 
And razzed him for his sin. 
But it happened once that the guilt, 
“dunce,” 
(As the old V. P. would say) 
Was a damsel fair with copper hair, 
And a most entrancing way — 
An entrancing air, though she tried. 
they swear, 
An overdraft each day. 
The old V. P. was gruff, was he, 
And growled in a threat’ning bass— 
But the girl just sat, with her picture 
hat, 
And a sly, young smile on her face— 
A sly young smile, till after awhile, 
That V. P. changed his pace! 
He wooed that dame, and he married 
the same, 
And he’s now at the call and beck — 
And so, today, whenever, they say, 
She writes a worthless check, 
He only sighs, for he is wise— 
And coughs up the dough, by heck! 


A Question of Character, 
Capital and Capacity 


(Continued on page 9) 


sound judgment is to be rendered. 
Working capital requirements vary 
according to the particular line of 
business activity. A lumber business 
or a coal mining concern would not be 
expected to show a statement as liquid 
from a banking standpoint as a mail 
order house operating on a cash basis, 
by reason of the fact that large sums of 
money would of necessity be tied up in 
lumber and coal for which no immedi- 
ate return could be expected, by the 
nature of the business and its financial 
organization. Dealing with concerns 
in which large sums of money are tied 
up in inventories, bankers have at 
times acted along what might be con- 
sidered liberal lines relative to current 
ratios. However, if the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities is weak, 
and the industry under consideration 
should undergo a period of privation, 
the bank might find loans of this 
character slow indeed, even though 
they might be fundamentally sound. 
It is for this reason that the sound 
banker of today is insisting on a wider 
margin of safety than heretofore, both 
as to the amount of working capital, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Thirty-three 


Why, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


Ser Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


There are three main groups of prospective buyers of 
Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars. 


First, are all who know from comparisons or through the 
experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the 
utmost dollar value in modern, economical transpor- 
tation of people or merchandise. This grcup constitutes 
our spontaneous market; its members walk right into 
our dealers’ places of business and buy Chevrolets. 


Second, the large group of people with modest incomes 
who have the false impression that so good a car as 
Chevrolet is beyond their means. 


They do not realize that due to engineering excellence 
and full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and 
maintenance costs average so low that during the life of 
the car, it delivers modern, comfortable, fast transpor- 
tation at the lowest cost per mile, including the purchase 
price. 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last 


two years has been due to the shifting of thousands 
from this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars 
with such operating economy that as an extra car it 
virtually costs them nothing, due to the reduction in 
their transportation expenses effected by it. 


Every 2- or 3-car private garage in the country should 
have at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and 
from work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, 
taking the children to school, etc. 


VF VY 


This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. We respectfully suggest consideration, 
investigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price. The result will be to our mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Five United States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two (Canadian 
plants give us the largest pro- 
duction capacity in the world 
for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 

Superior Touring . - - 495 

ieee Superior Utility Coupe- - 640 
Superior Sedan - - - - 795 


Commercial Cars 


Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Superior Sedan 


Now Only *795 
f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPER 


KEEP 
YOUR RECORDS 


Wauen will the law ask its questions of you? 
Perhaps next week! Perhaps ten years hence! 
If your records are on cheap ledger-paper, you'll 
find vital figures faded, vital totals torn out. Re- 
copying may cost thousands. And your precious 


originals will be gone! 


Make sure now that your ledger-paper will re- 
member every figure you ever entrust to it. 


That’s the only safe way. 


Buy a ledger-paper that has proved its perma- 
nence. Brown’s Linen Ledger has been proving 
its permanence since 1849. In seventy-three 
years, Brown’s has not gone yellow, lost strength, 
or bleached writing. See that it is specified by 


name. 
Write for Also makers 
Sample Books of > 
Brown’s Papers 
Watermarked 


BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 


of Advance Bond 
the high-grade 
business paper 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 


Thousands of Banks 


CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 
additional equipment in our line. 
Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

- Space for fingering checks while posting. 


PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1011 Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 32) 


and as to standing of the company 
with regard to liquidity. 

Economical management is a big 
factor today in extending credit for 
financing a business enterprise. With- 
out it, capital, otherwise ample, would 
soon be dissipated. Spotty markets, 
seasonal fluctuations, and in many 
cases falling prices have made drastic 
retrenchments necessary in matters of 
expenditure, and only a true compre- 
hension of one’s business and its re- 
lation to industry as a whole, makes it 
possible for many concerns to progress 
on the basis of our highly competitive 
methods of doing business. 

While R. G. Dun’s reports show that 
a sizable number of firms fail each year 
for lack of sufficient working capital, 
a searching investigation on the part of 
economists has revealed the fact that 
there is an astonishing number of 
concerns which fail because the man- 
agement did not possess sufficient 
capacity for a successful expansion of 
the business. For this reason capacity 
is a matter of deep concern for the 
banker if he is to deal with particularly 
young concerns. 

Competent management is closely 
allied with a knowledge of the business. 
Sheer business ability will not bring 
successful merchandising unless it is 
backed by a thorough knowledge of 
the particular line. - During the boom, 
two men of high financial responsibility 
entered the offices of a southern bank 
and established a liberal line of credit 
for a new enterprise organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing underwear. 
Headed by the inexperienced sons of 
some of the directors, the company 
started on its mad financial career with 
an appropriation for the first year of 
25 per cent of its paid-in capital for 
advertising. 

“When I entered the company’s 
offices,” my banker friend related, 
“I thought I had entered the doors of 
the Standard Oil Company. A magnifi- 
cent array of office furniture was dis- 
played before me. It was occupied by 
an office force which could have 
looked after the business detail of a 
company four times the size of the one 
in question.” 

Needless to say, in the course of one 
short year the company went through 
its entire working capital, and com- 
pletely exhausted its line of credit. 

“How much will the bank lose?’ I 
asked. “Nothing, in this case,” he 
answered, reorganization com- 
mittee turned the company over to 
some expert clothiers, and today the 
offices are swamped with orders as a 
result of a more reasonable appro- 
priation for advertising; and in another 
year the company will entirely liqui- 
date the loan.” 

This was an example of shortsighted 
business policy which involved the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


company in an advertising campaign 
out of all proportion to its capital, and 
led to extravagant financial policies 
and standards which made failure 
inevitable. 

Had the bank in the first instance 
looked back of the promoters of the 
enterprise and investigated the man- 
agement, doubtless they would have 
been more conservative in granting 
this line of credit which in other cir- 
cumstances might not have turned 
out so well. 

Surprising as it may seem, business 
is perhaps the only world activity in 
which men engage without previous 
study or experience. Often you find 
men going into business just because 
they happen to have been successful 
clerks, because they have inherited 
some money, or because they have had 
some wholesale experience. A _ big 
corporation is organized, the board of 
directors vouch for it, and a line of 
credit is opened for ‘the concern at 
some unsuspecting bank. Instances 
of losses of this nature are so frequent 
in the banking world, that it would be 
worth while, in many cases, for the 
banks to obtain the unbiased opinion 
of some recognized firm of industrial 
engineers as to the competency of the 
management and knowledge of the par- 
ticular line in which they are engaged. 

Banks are rightfully looked upon as 
the financial cornerstone of the com- 
munity. Consequently, they are ex- 
pected to do some pioneering and 
reconstruction financing for the up- 
building of the firms in the community 
they serve. When there is 4 shortage 
of working capital the banks’ will ex- 
tend credit when convinced of the 
capacity of the management’ to make 
good the loan. 

Shortly after the controversy in the 
building trades had reached its height 
the president of a large middle western 
brush manufacturing concern entered 
a small bank in a western city and 
asked for an extension of credit. 

The crimp in the building trades had 
been a great handicap, he said. It 
obliged him to go into a new field of 
production to make up for the loss of 
business sustained through the build- 
ing tieup. They’must have additional 
funds if they were to survive. 

Investigation revealed the fact that 
the company had made big money 
during ‘the war, and that its officers 
had developed, by their thorough 
knowledge of the business, a progres- 
sive concern. It was found, moreover, 
that production costs had been re- 
duced to a minimum, and that the 
management of the company were men 
of the highest personal integrity, with 
habits of life economically sound and 
conservative. 

“Well,” said the banker who was 
relating the tale, “‘we felt obliged to 
back this company.” We had seldom 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GREETING THE 
BANKS 


# INANCIAL Prosperity and Mental Health 
go ever, hand in hand. 


Just as the individual succeeds through 
Saving, so is the financial prosperity of a 
community a reflection of their composite 
thrift. 


It is a source of gratification to our com- 
pany in looking back through the years, 
to be known as one of the pioneers of 
various means and methods for retaining’ | 
funds on deposit. 


Our Greetings for this year are extended to 
the many Financial Institutions from Coast 
to Coast who have contributed to the 
Prosperity and Happiness of our Country. 


We feel honored to have had even so 
small a part in building this foundation of 
American Thrift. 


Manufacturers of Home Safes 


ADVERTISING 


What more appropriate, then, than to give 
credit for the coming Christmas Season of 
good will to those institutions of our country 
which have made possible its success. 
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THE BANKERS SAVINGS & 
CREDIT SYSTEM COMPANY 


Mapison Ave. aT WeEsT 103rd St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Brisbane Bldg 


— Bowers. rank” 69 Lexington 


f esf 


Automatic color 
to the new busi- 
Ge ness department 

are prospects for 
+ trust depart- 
+ ment and other 
services youoffer. 


Example: this cus- 
tomer uses only 
¥ three of bank’s 
ten departments 


KARDEX CENTRAL FILE CARD 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 


3 | cent oF oes Just off the Press, 
of Banking.”” Anew 

5 | Sart 


Kardex booklet— 


Home 


keeping problems 
8 | VAP coupon. 
AVERAGE BALANCE a 
OTMEP 20cT’s Dare Soncwed Pip 
2 Bowes, Ella C. \130 Oxford 


13-1\ Bowie, RObert 377 May St. lele la le 

3-3) Bowles Lunch| Hil Edison Av. iol 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


In Five Seconds— 


A complete history of any Customer’s Account 


before your eyes. 


bs ees are the facts you need? Average 
balance? Loans? Credit information? 
Business connection? Investments? Services 
that he should be sold? 


The new Kardexed Central file brings this 
information out of hiding, organizes it, makes 


it really useful as a basis for quick, correct 
decisions. 


Send for the Kardex Man 


Let him show you this new 
method which Kardex special- 
ists have developed after ex- 
haustive studies of every system 
in use throughout the country. 


Let him show you how records 
can be made more accurate, 


more complete and more valu- 
able with less clerical expense. 


Every banker who has seen the 
Kardex Central file endorses it. 
Kardex methods increase both 
business and profits. Send for 
the Kardex man today. 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
Home Office: 511 Kardex Park , Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Kardex Stores in Leading Cities Throughout the World 


Toronto—KARDEX, Ltd., 60 Front Street, West 
London—3 Holborn Viaduct 
Paris—10 Rue Notre Dame de Lorette 


A typical Kardex installation. More ii j 
than 12,000 Banks keep their sig- fi 
natures, ledgers, safe deposit, note / 


: records up-to-date with Kardex. 
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Western Blind & Screen Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me, 
without obligation, ) 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- 
oo Daylight For 


American Commercial & Savings Bank, Redondo, California 
Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


Seven Reasons Why— 


HERE are seven logical reasons why 

Western Venetian Blinds have been in- 
stalled in over 3000 Banks throughout America. 
These “reasons why”’ are important features of 
service and economy which are well worth your 
consideration. 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLINDS: 


—Utilize 100% of available window . area for lighting 
purposes. 

—Permit the regulation of daylight and ventilation. 

—Eliminate the intense glare of the sun, and change bright 
sunlight into soft, restful daylight. 

—Reduce the heat from the sun. 

—Serve in place of both awnings and shades, and perform 
a better service. 

—Give from 20 to 30 years of satisfactory service at a 
minimum maintenance cost. 


—Harmonize with, and enhance, the beauty of bank 
architecture. 


No other window equipment will perform the same satis- 
factory service at an equally low cost; nor is any other so 
universally endorsed by prominent bankers. Read the 
facts in our interesting catalog offered free in the accom- 
panying coupon. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., 14th & Montgall 
New York, N. Y., 25 W. 43rd St. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bld. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio; 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 35) 


met men who knew more about their 
business, or took a closer personal 
interest in it than they did, and we 
went in on it.” Today, the company 
is making satisfactory progress, and 
has justified the confidence of their 
bankers. 

Let us now consider the subject of 
character from the banking standpoint, 
and how the banker’s relations with 
his customers through close persona! 
contact make it possible for him to 
form an accurate opinion of thei: 
financial responsibility. 

Not long ago when J. P. Morgan wa: 
called to testify on the witness stand i: 
a business” investigation, h- 
made a significant statement in thi, 
connection: ‘There are some men 
whom I would not loan a penny if the: 
rendered a statement with more thai 
a million in quick assets revealed. 
There are others, who make a rela 
tively poor showing on paper, in whon: 
I place the utmost confidence, an: 
give whatever they need to finance 
their business.” 

A banker has no right to loan the 
savings of widows and orphans to any 
one whom he does not feel is absolutely 
honest, and has every intention of 
paying back the money~and paying 
it back upon the maturity of the note. 

Right here, I would like to make a 
distinction. Owing to the absolutely 
liquid nature of banking activity, the 
banker must have his funds placed not 
only in safe investment, but in a 
liquid one. The importance of pay- 
ing up when the money is due, is of 
much greater significance than the 
banking public, or even some of the 
bankers themselves, realize—the very 
bankers who sometimes find them- 
selves with a shortage of cash. due to 
slow loans. 

With the ramifications of our fi- 
nancial structure becoming every day 
more complex, it is a fundamental of 
good banking credit to see that loans 
are cleaned up periodically. If this 
criterion of sound banking had been 
followed during the recent deflation, 
many of the banks which became 
heavily involved, might have avoided 
disastrous results. 

The customer can demonstrate his 
ability to pay only through periods of 
seasonal borrowings, which permit the 
banks to loan out their funds by a pre- 
arranged schedule which proves 
profitable to the banks, promotes confi- 
dence, and insures closer personal re- 
lations between the banker and his 
customers. 

Today, men who take out insurance 
are requested to call frequently for 
examination and advice. The large 
middle western banks find that they 
too can reduce losses materially by 
taking care of their customers throug! 
close personal contact. 
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The World’s Greatest Bank 
Vaults 


(Continued from page 21) 


all sides, so that the vault becomes 
practically a monolith —a hollow block 
of stone and steel, with its huge door 
in front and one or two auxiliary doors 
at the sides or back, to be used for 
ventilation or in case of emergency. 

It is not an unnatural question to 
ask whether there is any burglar living 
in the world today who might possibly 
be expected to breach such a structure. 
Since the negative answer must be 
given, why then should such great 
sums of money be expended and such 
tremendous labor and care exhausted 
in the building of bank vaults? There 
are two answers to this riddle. The 
first is that vaults must be built very 
much beyond the immediate demands 


of present danger if they are to be 


expected to be effective for more than 
afew years. Any day a super-burglar 
may appear. In five or ten years 
technology and invention may have 
evolved tools and mechanisms much 
more powerful than any now under- 
stood, and it is common experience 
that such instruments always fall into 
the hands of the lawless. 

The second explanation is more 
cogent still. A good deal may happen 
politically in the generation of a bank 
vault—wars, strikes, invasions, 
changes of government, revolution and 
anarchy. The government and the 
banker must consider mainly the possi- 
bilities of temporary invasion, mob 
rule and looting by thieves with the 
consent of a rebellious populace. Such 
a situation as might have developed in 
Boston at the time of the police strike 
is to be regarded as improbable but 
constantly possible. Naturally, the 
custodians of thecountry’s wealth aim to 
provide vaults which would have some 
chance of resisting all probable attacks, 
even under the circumstances suggested. 

To just what extent this aim is 
realized in the best modern bank vault, 
is, frankly, something of a question. 
The experiments at Sandy Hook 
demonstrated that a few of the 
country’s foremost experts, armed 
with any quantity of the best tools, 
highest explosives and latest weapons, 
and equipped, furthermore, with full 
knowledge of their art and of the walls 
to be destroyed, can penetrate even 
the strongest and most complex struc- 
tures within a relatively few hours. 
Indeed, it has often been said, since the 
making of these tests, that certain 
much cheaper and much more old- 
fashioned walls resisted the experts 
quite or almost as long as the best 
creations of modern science and in- 
genuity. 

All this has, however, been grossly 
misinterpreted and its meaning misap- 
plied. It may be true, first of all, that 
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INIGE ERS / 


cAn Opportunity for "New Accounts 
The gift of a Banking Connection is one of the 
most sensible that can be offered at the Christ- 


mas Season, and is becoming more and more 
popular every year. 


The present time is the Banker’s best opportun- 
ity to secure new depositors, and to make new 
friends for his Bank in the giver and receiver. 


The HOME SAVINGS BANK is a banking 
account made visible. It brings to the Bank 
thousands to whom saving in larger amounts 
would be impossible. It is the connection be- 
tween dimes saved and dollars deposited. 


It is the best and most economical means of 
building up Savings Business. 


To assist you in securing this Christmas busi- 
ness we will agree to pack in holly cartons, 
without extra charge, any Savings Banks 
ordered for the Holiday season. 


Write for further particulars. 


‘The AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE CO, 


159-NORTH:STATE-STREET 
CHICAGO 
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To Bring Out the Money 
That Is Being Hid 


Away in Socks or 
Safety Deposit Boxes 


Every banker knows that 
there are still hundreds of 
thousands of ‘‘bank shy’’ 
people — hundreds, perhaps, 
thousands, in any given lo- 
cality. Bring out the money 
they are hiding away, in your 
own community, and you will 
have materially increased 
your present deposits. 


You can do it—as thousands 
of banks are doing it, today — 
by making use of this power- 
ful, business-building force: 


It is a definite, tangible step 
in banking service. Checks 
positively protected against 
alteration will do more to con- 
vert the “bank shy” than any 
number of oral or written 
arguments. 


In our “Pay BY CHECK” 
advertising campaign, which 
reaches millions of readersevery 
month— through The Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, 
American Magazine, Country 
Gentleman, Forbes Magazine, 
and other publications —is but 
one step of our program to 
aid you. 

And .... in no way does 
any of this increase your costs! 


Write today. Find out how, 
and why! 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 
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the best that an expert can build, an- 
other expert can destroy in half aday, let 
usassume. But that is far from saying 
that any burglar or any mob could 
emulate the expert. Similarly, it may 
be accepted as a fact that certain 
simpler and cheaper kinds of walls 
give the expert almost as much trouble 
as his own best. More accurately 
stated, they resist him almost as long. 
But this, again, means nothing in 
practical terms. The truth may be 
stated about as follows: 

Certain types of vault walls, old and 
new, which can be built for a fraction 
of the cost of modern high efficiency 
walls, will resist the best efforts of the 
expert almost as long as anything at 
present devisable. But these walls 
will resist the burglar no longer than 
they do the expert. Every cracksman 
is well acquainted with them and 
knows how to penetrate them with 
relatively simple tools, such as he can 
readily carry about. There must be 
thousands of men in the country to 
whom such walls would offer no serious 
obstacle. On the other hand, the 
modern wall can only be breached 
with a great supply of the most modern 
tools, explosives and cutter-burners. 
It would take a freight car to convey 
the needed implements. With such a 
supply, the expert can make his way 
through this wall about as rapidly as 
through the other, but he must be 
free to use all the materials and make 
all the noise he likes. Again, it is 
doubtful il there are any burglars alive 
who could get through such a wall at 
all within any reasonable length of 
time, even if they were permitted to 
make all the noise and move all the 
tools necessary. For a burglar to do 
the job without attracting the police 
or to move the huge amount of needed 
tools without being apprehended, is 
out of the question. It is even im- 
probable that criminals could get hold 
of the needed tools in sufficient quan- 
tity, 

For these reasons, the man who 
lulls himself with the idea that a cheap 
wall is as good as an expensive modern 
one is simply taking an opiate. There 
are not ten men in the country who 
can break a thoroughly modern vault 
even under test condilions. There are 
thousands of burglars and ordinary 
mechanics who can go through the 
cheaper walls in a few hours with the 
tools ordinarily found in any machine 
shop. For this reason, expensive 
vaults are necessary and the probka- 
bility is that the needed outlay will 
continue to rise as new principles of 
destruction are discovered and de- 
veloped. 

These remarks should not be con- 
cluded without reminding the reader 
that there has not been a successful 
burglary of any large urban bank in 
the United States in forty-five years. 


THE BURROUGHS 


This immunity has no doubt been due 
as much to dense population, to in- 
stantaneous communication by means 
of the telegraph and the telephone and 
to improved policing as to bank and 
vault building, yet the essential fact 
remains. With the present rapid 
development in new methods of build- 
ings and safeguarding there ought to 
be no break in the good record for 
many years more. Yet the govern- 
ment and many individual bankers 
believe in providing against the im- 
probable hazard—the impossible thing 
that happens and becomes history. 
The writer is indebted for data used in 
this arlicle to Mr. Frederick S. Holmes, the 
eminent New York vaull engineer, Mr. Philip 
B. Deane of the York Safe and Lock Com- 


pany, lo prominent banking officers and 
some others. 


With Education on the Merit 
Basis 
(Continued from page 24) 


department a certificate of his work, 
showing the courses completed and the 
grades made. If these are up to the 
standard, the educational department 
so certifies, and a check is then issued 
to the employee to cover one-half of 
his tuilion expense for the preceding 
period. 

Placing the work on this merit basis 
seems to have an invaluable effect 
upon the employee, without in the 
least forcing him. He is put on his 
own responsibility. He knows that 
in order to secure the refund, he must 
measure up to the requirements; but if 
he does not measure up, the bank ex- 
ercises no police power. The employee 
in such a case, simply does not partici- 
pate under the refund plan, and his 
educational expense is entirely in his 
own hands. 

The advantage of the plan to the 
employer is obvious. The funds he 
expends for education go only to those 
who really co-operate and make good 
use of their opportunity. The pro- 
vision that payment is to be made as a 
refund at the completion of the course, 
rather than as an advance at the begin- 
ning, guards against undue losses 
through employees resigning while the 
course is under way. Finally, the 
co-operative arrangement, with em- 
ployer and employee sharing fifty-fifty 
in the expense, is more likely to culti- 
vate in the subject a proper valuation 
of his training than one in which he is 
offered free courses in a company 
school. 

There is little difference of opinion 
among far-sighted executives today as 
to the value of education in business. 
The only serious question is how 
worth-while facilities may be made 
available to employees without pro- 
hibitive cost. Does not the experience 


outlined in this article suggest an 
answer? 
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CLEARING 


Dictate note 
today 


There is sure to be a loss to someone if you cash 
a forged check. 


In some cases your bank will be the loser. In some 
cases your depositor will be the loser. But in either 
case the loss could be avoided by VISIBLE 


signature verification. 


Let us tell you just how Rand VISIBLE Signature 
Records protect you and your depositors from such 
risks. How the time of your teller and the time of 
customers at his window may be saved. 


Let us tell you how Rand VISIBLE Signature 
Records make it possible for checks to be verified 
at a glance—ten times faster than when master 
signatures are filed by old style methods. 


If you will have your secretary send us your name 


with the name and address of your bank, 
we will understand and send you com- 
plete information. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
812 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and Makers of VISIBLE Card Systems 


Hundreds of well-known banks 
are saving time and avoiding 
risks by the use of Rand 
VISIBLE Signature Records 


Your depositors may number 500 
or 100,000, the Rand VISIBLE 
Signature Record will give you 
equally fast and efficient Service. 
This equipment can be expanded at 
any time without complication by 
merely adding new units. 


Any card system can easily be trans- 
formed to a Rand VISIBLE system 
without even re-writing the cards. 
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SERVICE 


The element of service in 
the abstract may be over 
emphasized in advertising 
for bank accounts: up to 
a certain point ‘‘service’’ 
is pretty generally stand- 
ardized. 


Some of the distinctive 
service advantages at the 
disposal of our corre- 
spondents are: 


twenty- four-hour 
Transit Department. 


Private telephone wires 
to New York and to the 
local telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers of funds. 


Direct collection service. 


All items, cash and col- 
lection, wherever payable 
in the United States, re- 
ceived at par. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONA L 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 


AUG 2 28 31917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 
HENRY KASTENS 


422-424W27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 
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THE BURROUGHS 


When You Get ‘Em Guessing 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 


THE heavy man looked up from 
his desk in the balcony office. 
Down the wide center aisle strode 
David Jenkins, the cashier of the 
Greensprings National Bank. 

“Hello, Dave,” said the retailer as 
Jenkins took the steps two at a time. 
“‘What’s on your mind?” 

“Greetings, Bob. You’ve got me 
guessing. Tell me, what’s the idea of 
that young lad, Miller, coming over to 
see me this morning?” 

A rumbling chuckle started deep 
within the heavy man and ended in a 
hearty laugh as he slapped his knee and 
leaned forward in his chair. 

“Dave my boy, you’re the same old 
curiosity box you’ve always been. 
That’s great! I’ve got the cashier of 
the Greensprings National guessing!” 
He chuckled again. ‘“‘Dave, I’ve found 
in dealing with human nature that it’s a 
mighty good thing to get ’em guessing. 
If you get ’em guessing, you get ’em 
interested. Then on interest you build 
friendship, and friendship is a great 
thing for your business. I’ll tell you 
why that boy called on you, Dave; 
because I’m going away soon to be 
gone six months. 

The cashier stared. ‘‘You are? 
Great! But he nevermentioned that,” 
he retorted. “Say, what’s the joke— 
come on, tell us.” 

“All right, here y’are. I’m going 
away for six months. My business 
was all built on close friendships and 
personal contacts. I’ve divided, among 
the boys here, my list of close friends 
who deal with me. They’re getting 
acquainted with you all now. I want 
you to trade here while I’m gone, and 
I want the boys to feel they’ve got the 
responsibility for your being taken care 
of in the right way. Get the idea?’ 
He paused. 

“Go on tell me some more. 
good listener.” 

“I never told you about my plan for 
keeping business up to scratch, did I. 
Dave? Want to hear it?” 

A vigorous nod was the answer. 

“Well, here it isin anutshell. Years 
ago, when I first started in business, I 
realized the value of having my cus- 
tomers feel they knew me. For the 
last few years I’ve operated this plan. 
Since I haven’t been able to keep in 
close contact with all my trade, each of 
the boys in the store is required to 
spend at least five hours a week out- 
side the store, during business hours, 
calling on men here in town and 
farmers in the country. Each man has 
his list, and he gets around it maybe 
once in three or four months. Every 
two weeks we have a short meeting, 
and the boys report their calls and 


Ima 


describe their new prospects and plan 
the next two week’s work.” 

“But this boy didn’t try to sell me 
anything,” broke in the cashier. 

The big man laughed again. “He 
wasn’t supposed to,” he said. ‘‘All 
he was selling was himself and his 
desire to wait on you in this store. 
The boys all read the papers and es- 
pecially a couple of good trade. publica- 
tions on businessconditions. Then they 
swop suggestions: on talking points.”’ 
He went on into detail, telling how 
they prepared for each call in advance. 

“Pardon me for interrupting,” said 
Jenkins, “I begin to see the light. That 
boy of yours is a smart chap. He 
came in, smiled, said ‘Good morning, 
may I have a minute with you?’ Then 
he told me you had suggested he ought 
to meet me. We talked on a little bit 
about Greensprings and business, and, 
golly, when we got talking building, 
that boy knew more than I did about 
the building situation! When he left 
he said, ‘When you’re over on High 
Street, drop in and I’ll be glad to wait 
on you.’ I see the point. That’s 
good stuff, Bob.” 

“Thanks, Dave, glad you liked 
Miller. Well that’s just what those 
boys down there are trained to do. 
Each one plans what he can talk about, 
that will interest the man he calls on.” 

“Bob, I’m interested —does it really 
pay?” 

“Pay, my Lord, Dave, I'll say it 
pays! Look here, when every other 
retailer in town was twirling his thumbs 
to keep busy, we did a very nice busi- 
ness—and now things are booming. 
Tell me, why do you trade here and 
why do I do business with you? Be- 
cause you and I are good friends. 
When you feel you can go into a store 
and meet a man who calls you by 
name, knows what you like, knows 
you outside the store, you’re going to 
trade at that store. Dave, it’s the 
‘payingest’ thing we do.” 

The cashier offered his friend a 
cigar. They each lighted up and 
puffed a minute or so. 

“By George,” said Jenkins in almost 
a whisper, “you’ve given me an idea 
for boosting our bank business—do 
you mind if I steal it?” 

“Not a bit, old man. Go to it. 
Good luck to you. This is an old story 
with me—I’ll be here another six 
weeks —and I’d be glad to give you any 
help I can.” 

The cashier held out his hand. 
“I’m going to try this out, at once— 
just on the quiet at first—and see what 
the results are. Keep it under your 
hat, please, and believe me, I'll be 
around for help.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Just as the bank closed its doors at 
three the next afternoon, Mr. Jenkins 
called two of the tellers into a small 
consulting room. In a few words, he 
gave them the retailer’s story. 

“Now,” he said, “I want you boys 
to help me try out an experiment. 
Each of you make up a list of, let’s say, 
ten people. I'll give you each the 
names of five men who bank here to 
call on and you get five more who 
don’t do business with this bank. 
Then take about one hour off each 
alternoon for the next two weeks and 
try and get to see each one of these 
men. T’ll fix it so you can take your 
time out.” 

“But, Mr. Jenkins,”’ spoke up one of 
the young men, “if we don’t know any 
o! these men, how can we start? What 
would you say to them?” 

“Here’s the way Strong’s men do. 
Let’s say you go over to see Mr. Jack- 
son, the insurance man. He’s right 
across from that new building going 
up on Fourth Street. You go in. 
‘Tlow do you do, Mr. Jackson? My 
name’s Smith. Mr. Jenkins at the 
Greensprings National Bank told me 
I ought to know you so I stopped in 
to get better acquainted.’ Then be- 
fore he gets a chance to reply, you say, 
‘They’re making great headway on 
that building over there. By the way, 
I was reading an article today on 
building, and experts claim —’ and then 
go on and give him some real facts on 
the building situation. In a minute 
you'll both be talking building. No 
doubt he’ll tell you some things from 
his own point of view. In a few 
minutes, start to leave and say some- 
thing like this, ‘I’ve enjoyed this visit 
with you, Mr. Jackson. Thanks for 
the information you’ve given me. If 
there’s anything Mr. Jenkins or any 
of us at the bank can do for you, be 
sure to let us know.” 

“T get the idea, sure,”’ said the other 
teller. ‘‘Get some line on each man 
and have something to say to fit his 
case. For instance, if I went into 
Bond’s Shoe Store, I would talk to him 
about the leather and hide market and 
if | went to see the coal man down by 
the P. & L. W. Railroad, I’d talk about 
the recent expenditures of the railroads 
for new equipment.” 

“That’s the idea,” replied the 
cashier. “Be sure to get something 
into your little chat that is new and 
up-to-date and fits into the man’s life. 

“Ail right then, you boys work it 
outon the Q.T. If you need any help, 
see me or see Bob Strong, over at his 
store, and he’ll give you some good 
hints. Then, two weeks from today 
we'll have another meeting and go over 
the twenty calls you’re going to make. 
Go to 

Four weeks later, the president of the 
Greensprings National Bank, a gaunt, 
grey man with a long, somewhat severe 


face, hurried infromlunch. Hestopped 
at the cashier’s desk, dropped into a 
chair and spoke. 

“Jenkins, what’s this I hear about 
some of our young upstarts running 
around town bothering business men? 
My friends at lunch are laughing at 
this bank.” 

He leaned forward. 

“TI want a stop put to this kind of 
business right now. The tellers here 
are paid to work in the bank. We’re 
not paying men to run all around town. 
Get them in here. Ask them what kind 
of business they think this is.” He 
rose abruptly and strode into his office. 

Mr. Jenkins’ first impulse was to 
follow the president into his office and 
tell the whole story. The thought 
occurred to him that he had not received 
the report for the second two weeks’ 
work, which might be a convincing 
argument in favor of his experiment. 

As he turned back to his desk, a 
shadow fell across his papers. Scott 
and Smith, the two tellers were at his 
elbow. 

“Sit down, boys,” said the cashier. 

“‘Here’s my report for the past two 
weeks, Mr. Jenkins,”’ said Scott, hand- 
ing the cashier two typewritten pages. 
“Here also is a copy of the first two 
weeks’ report which I gave you at our 
last meeting. The three pages show 
the four weeks’ work.” 

“Here’s mine, Mr. Jenkins,” and 
Smith handed his typewritten report 
to the cashier. 

“I’m too busy to go over the future 
work right now, boys, but we’ll meet 
tomorrow 6n that. Just leave your 
reports here and I'll go over them 
tonight.”’ 

The tellers returned to their cages, 
and the cashier examined the reports, 
a puzzled expression wrinkling his 
brow. 

Next morning, Mr. Jenkins arrived 
a few minutes early. He sat at his 
desk studying the two tellers’ reports. 

“I wonder if these will uphold my 
plan,”’ he thought; “‘shall I show them 
to Mr. Merrill and tell him the whole 
story, just yet?” 

At that moment the president strode 
in, dropped in a convenient chair. and 
interrupted the cashier’s musings. 

“On my way down this morning, 
Jenkins, I picked up two of my neigh- 
bors, Bond, the shoe man and Smead, 
the realtor. They tell me two of our 
tellers have been to see them a couple 
of times in the last month. They 
asked me if we were short of work and 
letting our people pay social calls to 
pass the time away? Did you see 
those boys yet, Jenkins? What do 
they say for themselves? Did you tell 
them to stop this fool business?” 

Merrill,”’ said the cashier, “Pm 
to blame for all this. I started these 
boys to work, calling on customers and 
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prospects—”’ 


Has Payment 


Been Stopped? 


How to eliminate all 
doubt instantly 


You can immediately put an end to 
all Stop-Payment difficulties. The tel- 
ler can be relieved of a.l worry over 
payment of a stopped check. Custo- 
mers with good checks need not be 
delayed. 


An Acme All-In-Sight Stop-Payment 
Register in each paying cage will do 
it. The complete record of a ‘stopped 
check”’ is in sight—name of maker, 
payee, amount and date—a_ glance 
gives the teller the necessary inform- 
ation instantly. 


The new 1uproved Acme method 
is simpler, more compact and flexible 
than anything ever designed for stop- 
payment records. Each entry is separ- 
ate and independent of the rest. Easily 
removed after 30 days and placed in 
permanent cancellation file. 


Sent on approval 

You can try any number of Acme 
All-In-Sight Payment Registers 
for 10 days free. If they do not more 
than measure up to your expectations 
return them without any obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below. Note 
the attractive prices: 


No. Size Capacity Price 
15-S 6x15 single 68 $3.50 
20-S 6x20 single 92 4.00 
15-D 6x15 Duplex 136 6.00 
20-D 6x20 Duplex 184 7.50 


Prices on larger units on request 


CORA 


Send us on approval 


VISIBLE RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON TODAY _ 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO. 


116So0 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BCH- 1223 


Acme All-In-Sight Stop-Payment Registers 


in accordance with your 
10- day free offer. 
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Investment Business 


You Lose? 


a. in the smallest communities, 
bankers are realizing that much money 
from local sources is being invested each 
year in securities which are safe or unsafe, 
depending largely on which kind are most 
effectively offered. 


Some banks are doing nothing to meet 
this competition. Other banks are meeting 
it effectively by being able to offer local 
investors an extensive list of high-grade 
bonds which the customer may buy and 


the bank sell with confidence. 


with 


| Halsey, Stuart €& Co. bonds are the kind 


of a coriservative class of investors, 


which banks can attract the patronage 


We shall be glad of an opportunity to 
discuss this matter with you through our 
representative or by correspondence. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 
Ford Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
201 So. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
14 Wall St. 82 Devonshire Land Title Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bidg 1st Wis. Nat. Bk. Bidg Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 
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The Executive Committee 
Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The Burroughs Clearing 
House was deemed of such importance that it was a 
subject of discussion at a meeting of our executive com- 
mittee,” writes R. R. Brubacher, cashier of the Joy 
National Bank, Sioux City, Ia. “We have found it ex- 
pedient to install a file containing articles clipped from 
your magazine to which future reference can be made.” 


As a bank officer, you’ll find something of value every 
month in the Clearing House. 


THE BURROUGHS 


“My Lord, Jenkins! What for? 
What is the idea?” 

“Here, Mr. Merrill,” as he handed 
the boys’ reports to the president. 
“Here is the reason for this experi- 
ment.” 

The president glanced at the first 
page. Then, he read it slowly. The 
first paragraph read; 

“The following customers of the 
bank, who formerly went to any win- 
dow, have come to me each time 
they have come in for the: past two 
weeks.” 

A list of five business men followed. 

“Mr. Hughes, Greensprings Milling 
Company, inquired for information 
about recent sales of live stock in 
Chicago market. I secured this for 
him.” 

The president read half aloud similar 
extracts from the reports of the two 
tellers. 

The cashier nudged his elbow. He 
looked up. A figure, familiar to both 
men, was crossing the lobby. It was 
one seldom seen in this bank—Mr. 
Jared Moore, a director and large 
stockholder of the First Trust and 
Savings Company. The two men 
watched. Hestopped at window num- 
ber seven and talked several minutes 
with the teller. 

Then he turned toward the door 
again. As he came forward he saw 
the president and cashier standing 
together. He turned to where they 
stood. ‘“‘Morning, Merrill,” he ad- 
dressed the president. “Congratulate 
you on having that young man Scott,” 
he said, “wish we had some like him 
in our bank. He hunted up some in- 
formation for me that might mean a 
lot and might mean a change of policy 
in our reorganization plans. By the 
way, when we begin re-financing, may 
be able to put an account here. Good 
day.” 

The president’s jaw dropped. He 
turned to the cashier. ‘“‘If that’s what 
this new business of personal calls does, 
he said, “‘you’ve my permission to 
keep it up.” 


Seventy Branches Within 
~ One Day’s Mail 


[THE Bank of Italy, with head offices 
in San Francisco, now operates 
seventy banks under its own name and 
has a controlling stock ownership in 
about twenty other institutions. The 
Bank of Italy’s policy has been to take 
over growing banks and to keep the 
same personnel and officers in charge. 
Daily reports are sent to the home 
office which is within one day’s mail of 
all branches except one. On “‘call’’ 
dates and on the last day of each 
month these reports are consolidated. 
The combined deposits are nearing the 
three hundred million mark. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Immediate Returns from 
School 


(Continued from page 28) 


are the vaults in the basement where 
the old records are kept and a file of 
city directories dating back to the 
forties to be compared with the present 
enormous directory required for a city 
of 300,000. There is also a picture of 
the savings bank corner as it looked 
before the Civil War and the precious 
first ledger of the bank with its very 
first entry of $13 deposited by one 
Hiram Taylor ninety-two years ago. 

As I write, schools are open once 
more and three o’clock of most any 
school day will find one of these eager 
little groups waiting at our side door to 
be admitted and shown the wonders of 
a really-truly savings bank—the larg- 
est in the city, the sixth oldest in the 
United States, but which still somehow 
has time to entertain its “future” 
(would you say?) depositors. 

And the bank visit is only one of the 
publicity possibilities connected with 
school savings and perhaps the least 
far-reaching at that. 

There is the weekly banking day at 
school when a regular drive is instituted 
in each grade to keep up the percentage. 
The teacher reminds the child and 
he in turn reminds his parents with 
the regularity of the church bells that 
there is something more to living than 
just spending every cent one gets 
hold of. 

Many parents, formerly indifferent 
savers, have been led to give the matter 
serious thought through the missionary 
work of the little school banker. And 
because one savings bank is usually as 
good as another and it is necessary to 
accompany the younger children to 
their bank anyway for the purpose of 
transferring the school slips to a regu- 
lar account, the chances are that the 
adult account will find its way there 
also. 

The teacher deposits a dollar or so 
each week in order to set her pupils a 
good example and suddenly discovers 
that she has a comfortable, steadily- 
increasing balance with the minimum 
of inconvenience or self-denial to her- 
self and so decides to keep it up. 

Then there is the child of foreign- 
born parents who automatically be- 
comes the business manager of the 
family because the parents do not 
speak English. These parents usually 
have implicit faith in the schools and 
when the child reports that teacher 
said money should never be hidden in 
the house because of the danger of 
theft or fire and the loss of interest, the 
next question arising is what to do 
with it. Right then the little 
foreign thrift missionary figuratively 
or literally takes the parents by the 
hand and leads them to “his bank” 
with the shoe box or two of bills 


National Bank 
Bellfonte, Pa. 


Space Saving Equipment 


} is not only the great banks in metropolitan centers that 
use Van Dorn equipment, but also many progressive small 
banks who desire to be modern and efficient. Note the handy, 
space-saving arrangements in the accompanying photos. 


The installation shown has stock interchangeable pedestals. 
Send for catalog of Van Dorn bank screens; cage work; counter 
rears; pedestals; bookkeepers’ posting and working desks; vault 
shelving and equipment; filing cabinets; storage cupboards; 
trunk and silver vaults; record rooms and many other items. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 
CLEVELAND 


Branches : 


Cleveland 


Branches : 


Philadelphia 
Washington 
Pittsburgh 


cArchitect— 
GEO. S. IDELL 
Philadelphia 
Contractor— 
JOHN T. HARNISH 
for Bellfonte Lumber Co. 
Bellifonte, Pa. 
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The CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Resources More than $500,000,000 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
ye, FOR CUSTOMER BANKS 


: we) tal Service is well established. Through 


P| our effective system of co-operation, the 


7,450 American banks we serve have access to 


banking facilities the world over. 


Through our Foreign Department, correspon- 
dents buy and sell foreign exchange for commer- 
cial purposes and for private remittances by mail 
or cable. Direct drawing arrangements are provid- 
ed. Trade and credit information is freely given, 
as well as advice on market developments. 
Continental and Commercial Letters of Credit and 
Travelers’ Cheques are available. 


Because of our volume of business—for which 
we are indebted to our numerous customers— 


we frequently receive preferential consideration in 
international dealings. 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
of CHICAGO 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 
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THE BURROUGHS 


excavated from their hiding place in the 
mattress, 

There is a splendid approach pro- 
vided the bank through the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and _ various 
church and Y. W. C. A. clubs very 
likely to recognize interests in common 
with a bank that is known through its 
work in the schools, budgeting plans, 
child thrift and welfare, and various 
other related subjects. 

The entree to the columns of the 
daily papers is one of the most valuable 
forms of immediate return that a bank 
can credit to its school savings. The 
average bank has access to the news 
columns rarely, but editors are always 
glad to print anything which concerns 
the schools, as well as the story of a new 
record in banking or a human interest 
incident connected with it. It is 
through such publicity that the bank 
keeps its name constantly before the 
public as the agency furthering this 
phase of good citizenship. The 
Rochester Savings Bank ‘“‘made”’ the 
newspapers with an average of one 
story a week for several weeks last 
spring and with two within a month so 
far this fall, all furnished by the Schoo! 
Savings Department. 

Also there is the publication issued 
by most banks that specialize in school 
savings. It is carried into the home by 
the child. Parents are naturally in- 
terested in the things which concern 
the child and therefore doubtless read 
this publication. Similar messages, 
addressed direct to them, probably 
would be regarded as advertising and 
thrown aside. 

In fact, every advertiser knows that 
there is no appeal more universal than 
the appeal of achild. The bank which 
conducts school savings has that 
appeal and not only can attract atten- 
tion of the public but can keep that 
attention centered upon itself by its 
various activities in behalf of savings 
and the school children. 


The Biggest Christmas Tree in 
Town 
(Continued from page 27) 


Wills which you Should Know,’ were 
originally Columbia Trust books, 
which have been revised and rewritten 
to such an extent that we have taken 
out new copyrights on them.” 

Beautiful Knoxville Homes,” 
a folder ornamented with halftones of 
about twenty local homes, to advertise 
the loan plan for home owners spon- 
sored by the Bankers Trust Company 
of Knoxville, Tenn. 

An unusual certificate of deposit 
folder issued by the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany. It is a four-pager containing 
a reproduction of one of the company’s 
C. D’s. and on the first page is a short 
typewritten letter from President Stone 
calling attention to the special features. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Backing the Business of Home- 
Making 


(Continued from page 18) 


Not satisfied with the front page 
publicity, the bank also ran a series of 
advertisements during the course of 
the contest explaining the various 
services of the bank which the wise 
housewife should make use of in order 
to run her home at a profit. When 
the judges met in the directors’ room 
at the bank at the close of the contest 
they faced desks heaped high with 
essays and a task that promised hours 
of painstaking work. It was finally 
accomplished, however, and the deci- 
sions made. The awards were an- 
nounced in the State Journal the next 
evening under large headlines. In the 
story that followed, Mrs. Walter C. 
Owen, one of the judges, was quoted 
as saying: 

“IT wish all Madison women might 
have had the privilege of reading the 
many splendid plans submitted as we 
did. Our careful study of these essays 
has convinced us that Madison women 
are applying real business ability to the 
running of their homes. The sub- 
stantial savings accounts and the 
‘homes of their own’ cited in these 
essays are evidence of the fact that our 
housewives are showing a profit on 
their home business just as certainly 
as are the managers of any other 
Madison business.” 

Mrs. I. M. Kittleson, wife of the 
mayor and also one of the judges, in a 
statement to the Journal said: 

“The State Journal and the Commer- 
cial National Bank are certainly to be 
commended for having promoted this 
splendid educational contest. It has 
done much to heighten the interest of 
Madison women in economic home 
management and has raised the dignity 
of the home-maker’s profession among 
all the people of our city.” 

On the following day the first-prize 
winning essay was published and on 
succeeding days each of the other 
winning essays was run, so that in 
reality we added another week of 
publicity following the contest and 
each of the prize essays was a thrift 
talk in itself. 

Then followed two weeks of strug- 
gling with the printers, but at the end 
of that time there appeared a very 
attractive booklet entitled, “Running 
My Home as a Business” containing 
a compilation of the winning essays, 
suggested budget tables for newly- 
weds, budgets for larger families in 
assorted sizes, budgets for incomes of 
various amounts, expense charts show- 
ing how to distribute the income for 
the month and a special article by a 
home economics expert on how to 
apply business principles in the home— 
all tied up to the bank’s services in 
running the home at a profit. 


27 KAIL STREET 


CENTRAL Say 


BANK 


& TRUST co. 


Flextume Electric Signs 
ANY large banks not only use Flexlume 
M Electric Signs on the head office, but they 
use them to mark their branches, for they 
realize that Flexlumes give dignity to any building. 
No matter what your sign problem may be the 
Flexlume designers are able to solve it. 

Let us send you.a sketch and full 
information in regard to Flexlumes 

FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


LEXLUME 
BUFFALO, N.Y. Ag 


HIG 


GINS 


—In A. D. 2924 


Your records will be as legible 1000 
years from now as they are the day 
they are written if made with 


HIGGINS’ 
ETERNAL 
= INK 


Flows black from the pen and eter- 
nally remains so. Gives you the same 
protection —— age, air, sunlight 
and chemicals that your latest type 
vault affords from fire and burglary. 


You may have this insurance with 
but little added cost by using only 
the high quality writing fluid found 
in every HIGGINS’ bottle. 


ee ae Quarts $1.25. Ask your supply dealer. 
Made by the Manufacturers of 


HIGGINS? NV 


Higgins’ Drawing Inks 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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Forty-eight 


1,000 users 


prove its worth 


Over a thousand banks throughout the United States are 
using the.One Operation Note Register every day. They 
are using it because they find it a valuable business asset 
and a fool proof method of handling note and loan work. 


Among these thousand and more banks are many institu- 
tions whose note business runs into millions, and many 
whose note business is counted only in the thousands. No 
matter what the size of the bank or the amount of business 
done, the One Operation Note Register functions as a time 
and money saver of the most efficient type. 


The following Lancaster, Pa., banks strongly endorse the 
One Operation method: 


Farmers Trust Company (installed system 1917) 
Fulton National Bank (installed system 1917) 
Union Trust Company (installed system 1921) 


We will be glad to send our descriptive portfolio to any 
bank or banker interested. With it you can visualize the 
advantages that immediately follow 


installation. Write for it TODAY. 


UnIon Savincs Systems Co. 
‘*Good Things for Banks’’ LancasTER, Pa. 


CANADA: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


RATION 
REGISTER 


Did You Ever Notice This? 


Q The Burroughs Clearing House is edited by Burroughs, printed by 
Burroughs and distributed by Burroughs, but it doesn’t discuss Burroughs. 


Q The Burroughs Clearing House is devoted wholly to banking. 


QQ) And it is sent to you and 50,000 other bank officers in the United States 
and Canada as a service— wholly without obligation to you. 


CQ] If you read Clearing House regularly, you’ll get the most benefit from 
that service. 
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To get as many women into the bank 
as possible it was first announced 
through large space ads in the papers 
and through prominently displayed 
stories in the Journal that copies of the 
booklet might be obtained free of 
charge at the bank. Hundreds of 
women called in the first few days for 
their copies and as far as possible the 
name and address of everyone who 
obtained a copy was secured. Then 
followed a house-to-house distribution 
of the booklet to every housewife in 
the city. But even now after the city 
has presumably been covered we have 
many calls every week for the booklet. 
That it met a need and won the interes‘ 
of Madison housewives is self-evident. 

Now then, did our campaign accom- 
plish anything? We know it did. 
Already many of the names secured 
when the women came in to get their 
booklets are reappearing in our savings 
and checking ledgers. And we know 
there will be many more, for this cam- 
paign put the Commercial National 
Bank before Madison housewives as 
the bank most interested in their 
problems and their accounts. Further- 
more, the contest gave us three weeks 
of the finest thrift publicity. The 
newspaper space alone would have 
cost us hundreds of dollars and we 
would have had to spend many times 
that in display advertising to get the 
interested attention of Madison women 
which the contest elicited. The cam- 
paign gave us also a contact with 1,500 
of Madison’s leading women—a con- 
tact which can now be followed up by 
direct solicitation. Best of all we 
were enabled to get into the hands of 
every housewife in the city a booklet 
from our bank which she read because 
she had been looking for it. 

Yes, we want the business of Madi- 
son housewives. As we said before, 
the American housewife is the greatest 
purchasing agent in the world. Ninety 
per cent of all earned income goes 
through her hands. Some one might 
remark, on the basis of those figures, 
that it would certainly appear that she 
were the nation’s greatest spender; 
but ask the manager of any savings 
department and he will tell you that 
the housewife is the nation’s greatest 
saver. We feel that our campaign has 


helped Madison housewives to save 
more and to save it at our bank. 


To Guide the Stranger 


ANKS on the Pacific Coast, in 
many places, distribute maps o! 
the city as a means of reaching the 
newcomer, the theory being that it is 
easier to make a man a depositor who 
has not yet established banking con- 
nections than it is to get him to change 
once he becomes established with an- 
other institution. Maps make a speci! 
appeal to the stranger. 
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Forty-nine 
ank | The Cashier Buys a Car 
pers By M. L. HAYWARD 
_ HAT’LL you take for that ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’ touring car?” queried 
of the cashier of the Tofield Bank. 
| - “$1,000,” the dealer told him. 
“Wouldn’t take $900?” 
- “No—but I will call it $950.” 
hen “It’s a bargain.” 
tion “Produce the cash.” 
i “T can t hand over the cash today,” 
city the cashier demurred, ‘and I don’t 
J want the bank officials to see it go 
= through the bank books, but you draw 
fed a check for $950 on your own account 
vert and draw out the cash, and I’ll deposit 
sail that much to the credit of your ac- 
did count.” 
ee The dealer agreed, drew the check, 
heir the cashier charged it up to the dealer’s ; 
ines account, failed to make any deposit to t st 
~<a the credit of the account, as agreed, and es = 
-am- the result was that the dealer’s ac- ened f 
count was overdrawn. NATURIZED FLOORING 
Several months later, discovering AS USED IN 
part, as well as the auto dealer's over- 
draft, the bank promptly sued him 
The for the amount thereof. The case was 
“ae tried in the North Carolina courts and A Fl ° f B k 
<i may be found in 114 S. E. Reporter, ooring or an S 
ee 178, as Bank vs. West. 
tL the the "THE thousands of footsteps that daily pass to § SOME 
ymen the argued. and fro ina bank have no apparent effect on BANKS THAT USE 
cam- oes be the beauty and wearing quality of Stedman Natur- STEDMAN 
1,500 : oe ized Reinforced Rubber Flooring. It simply will 
what he did. not dent. crack or wear out Merchants Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass. 
p by decided against the dealer on this point Yet-Stedman Naturized Flooring is soft, though pen aan en Seow ilies. 
Ing reasons: alee: : a Pittsfield Sav. Bank, Pittsfield, N. H. 
cause And it is the simplest floor imaginable to keep First Nat. Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 
course that the transaction in effect | Clean and sanitary, no upkeep cost whatever. You Siaen” —_ 
Aadi- was that the cashier, without any | 4” get wonderfully artistic effects with Stedman Citizens National Bank, Long Island, 
atest authority from the bank, was to loan | 
security given by him to the bank a iy Bank of Montreal, New York City 
goes and without payment of interest. The Completely installed at a cost varying from 75c Chase National Bank, New York City 
night failure to do so was the loss of the dealer | t© $2.00 per square foot, and the first cost is the Cum @ethnnge taaek: new Bb Oe 
ee and not the loss of the bank, for the only cost. Write to us for samples and detailed te aban east meron rotted 
had no authority to use. the Se 3. 
a ank’s funds for his own purposes.” Stedman Mats for Receivin Mercantile Trust Company, N.Y. City 
The Supreme Court of Kansas has Paying Tellers = 
eatest laid down the same rule in the follow- We have prepared mats of genuine Stedman Naturized ee ae 
has ing words: Reinforced Rubber Flooring—24" x 41" in size. Especially Phile., 
save ; The cashier of a bank has no 1m- suitable for tellers who stand continuously. Relieves foot Pennsylvania Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 
plied authority to pay his individual will Sinking Springs Bank, Sinking Springs 
. advan e when standin n one ese mats. ade in a. 
P his tile effects of black and white, brown and black, etc. M = 
er creditor who keeps an account with Price, $7.00 each pee es 
the bank, and permitting the creditor 
, to exh 
pabl, the bank having STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
8 the ceived nothing of value in the trans- Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscoting, Walls, 
t it Is action.” Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 
r who “Well, even if you can collect an SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
aed overdraft from me under these cir- Agencies in principal cities. See your local telephone directory. 
: , cumstances, you can’t now after you 
th let four months run by without notify- DIRECT BRANCHES 
pecic! ing me that I was overdrawn,” the | Dare 
dealer argued, but the court in the 
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Ne SPECULATION enters into the purchase of Byron 
Weston Company Record Paper. It is one of those 
well seasoned securities of proven worth, that is not 
subject to sudden and wild price fluctuations. Buy Weston 
Record Paper ‘‘at the market,’ and rest assured that you 
have made one of the safest and most satisfactory 
investments listed on the paper exchange. 


FAMOUS WESTON PAPERS 
WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For Com- 


county and state records. For the accounting mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
of large corporations and financial institutions. deeds and all documents necessitating printing 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat- writing. 


opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with hinge WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
in the paper. requirements developed by machine bookkeeping 


WESTON WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial require- 
ments. A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 


HIS is no “get-rich-quick” plan, but a conservative statement of what you can 
do if you follow the saving, investing and business plans laid down in “The 
Book of Thrift.” This remarkable book by T. D. MacGrecor, author of 

“MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” and “The New Business Department,” 
is not a mere collection of platitudes on the subject of thrift, but it is an extremely 
timely and practical work —at once an inspiration to the reader and a dependable 
Guide-Book of the road to fortune. 


bd contains a carefully worked out saving, interest 
he ook oO hri t and investment table. showing how you can 
make your money earn as much for you as you 
— earn for yourself. 

If financial independence is your goal, don’t to get along without “The Book Thrift,” 
$1.50 book worth hundreds of dollars to any one ae r and ede it. dialing 
“The Book of Thrift” is a handsome, cloth-bound volume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations. 

Every savings banker should have a copy of it. Large /2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY H : : New York 
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THE BURROUGHS 


West case overruled this argument as 
well in the following words: 

“The fact that no notice was given 
to the dealer, of the existence of the 
overdraft until some time after the 
draft was cashed does not prevent the 
bank from recovery. It would not 
have this effect even in cases where 
there was no fraud, for the liability to 
the bank for the overdraft arises upon 
the obligation to pay money had and 
received, but in this case none of the 
officers or directors of the bank, except 
the guilty cashier, had any knowledge 
or notice of the transactions between 
the cashier and the dealer, until some 
four months after the draft was cashec, 
and that immediately upon discovery 
of the facts notice was given to the 
dealer and demand for payment made.” 


“Due 3-1-22” 


‘lL WAS the 20th day of August, 

1922, and the borrower had given 
a Colorado bank a note for $6,600, 
payable “‘on demand after date,”’ and 
executed a chattel to secure the note. 

The note, at the time it was signed, 
bore the following marginal notation, 
2-29-23,”” which would mean that 
the note was to be paid on the 29th day 
of February, 1923. 

Then, after the note and chattel 
mortgage had been signed, and the 
borrower had departed, the cashier 
noticed the marginal notation. 

“There’s no 29th day of February 
except in leap year,” the cashier as- 
sured himself, and changed the nota- 
tion to “3-1-23.” 

This note finally reached the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court in the case of 
Whittier vs. Bank, reported in 214 
Pacific Reporter, 536, where the follow- 
ing questions arose :— 

1. When did the note fall due? 

2. Did the change in the notation 
render the note void? 

On the first point the court ruled 
that, construing the note, the marginal 
notation and the chattel mortgage to- 
gether, the note was due on March 1, 
1923. 

“But the note must be construed 
with its marginal notation, with the 
contemporaneous mortgage, and it is 
clear that it was not due when made, 
but was due on March 1, 1923,” said 
the court. 

On the second point, the court ruled 
that the note was valid for the follow- 
ing reasons:— 

“It is claimed that, since the nota- 
tion was on the note when signed, the 
change afterwards made, vitiated the 
instrument. We think not, because 
the change in the figures made no 
change in the meaning or effect. The 
date of maturity, February 29, 192°, 
would be construed most favorably to 
the maker, and the note would be due 
March 1. The change, however, was 
not material.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Rural Credit Models in Europe 


(Continued from page 11) 


controlled systems enacted by the other 
countries. The best known rural credit 
institutions of Europe are the Raiffeisen 
banks of Germany. These are purely 
private local institutions first founded 
in Germany in 1854 by Frederick 
William Raiffeisen. They have been 
subjected to government regulation 
and their activities are controlled much 
in the same way as other banks are 
controlled but neither the government 
of Germany nor the states of the Ger- 
man Empire in which they operated 
originally, fostered or planned their 
organization or lent direct financial aid 
on a national scale. 

The Raiffeisen system of co-operative 
rural credit banks was originally 
founded with a philanthropic motive— 
namely, to relieve distress of needy 
farmers. It soon developed, however, 
inLo a purely co-operative business type 
of organization. A group of farmers 
in a German rural district desiring to 
have credit facilities at hand for them- 
selves or for reaping the profits to be 
obtained in loan operations, organize a 
Raiffeisen bank. The subscribed capi- 
tal is usually a nominal amount but 
the stockholders have the collective 
liability for the obligations of the in- 
stitution. The loan capital is made 
up of the deposits of the stockholders 
(who may also be borrowers) together 
with the deposits of peasants and 
others who merely use the bank as a 
savings facility. In addition to its 
subscribed capital most of the Raiffei- 
sen banks have accounts with com- 
mercial banks in large cities or with a 
national bank from which credit may 
be obtained when required. The chief 
business of the Raiffeisen banks is the 
granting of personal loans secured by 
indorsements or by mortgage. If a 
borrower is unable to furnish individual 
indorsers, the mortgage or pledge of 
property is required. In all cases 
the bank insists on knowing not only 
the borrower and the indorsers, but 
the purpose of the loan as well. The 
maturity of the loans is restricted to 
reasonably short periods so _ that 
changed conditions might not affect 
the value of the security. Moreover, 
there is the usual provision that should 
it appear that the borrower is not 
putting the money to good use, the 
bank may call in the loan after a 
month’s time. 

Italy was the first European country 
to adopt the co-operative credit system 
of Germany. In 1866, Ex-Premier 
Luzzatti established a bank on the 
Schulze-Delitzch plan but it was not 
until 1883, when Dr. Leone Wollemborg, 
a German, created several Italian rural 
credit banks of Raiffeisen type. These, 
however, rapidly increased in number 
and there is hardly an agricultural 
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“Ship 1000 Banks by Fast Freight’’ 


The Union Trust Company of San Francisco 
has purchased more than 6000 Calendar 
Banks and the end is not yet in sight. 


This bank has received no assistance from us in 
placing these banks, G. W. Wickland, advertising 
manager, using a series of attractive newspaper 
advertisements to assist him in the campaign. The 
illustration reproduced above is taken from one 
of the series. You can buy these banks to dupli- 
cate the success of the Union Trust Company or we 
will furnish highly trained and efficient salesmen 
to obtain new accounts for you. Write for details. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar 
Bank Co. 


M. &. M. Bank Building 
Town 


If you sell to bankers 
think this over— 


Of 257 bank executives recently queried, 243 replied 
that they read The Burroughs Clearing House sapliedes. 
That’s almost unanimous. And it is even more sig- 
nificant when you consider that the names of the 
bankers queried were supplied by a person not a mem- 
ber of The Clearing House organization. 


You will be very much interested in the details of 
this investigation. 


Sent entirely without obligation. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT - - MICHIGAN 
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There is Still Time for You to Get Your Citiiens 
Shipment of “REAL HOME” BANKS 


Enameled Actual Size 

7 in 3% inches long 

“high 

Beautiful 
2% deep 

Colors 


“A HOME FOR SAVINGS” 


The Yuletide above all other times is the occasion when ‘‘Home” 
means more than ever. 

This little Bank typifies all that is appealing to the Home Spirit. 

Its attractiveness to the Woman and the Child is especially direct. 

What better than this “‘Real Home’”’ Bank 
can -your Institution give, at this season of 
the year when the glow of Home and Fire- 
side recalls the Christmas Spirit? 


Packed in Holly Boxes for Christmas Distribution 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Originators of the “‘Real Home’’ Savings Bank 


Ry 


She EDWIN Guia COMPANY 


DESIGNERS -ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


E For Bank Illumination 
Concealite, designed especially for bank 
“ illumination, floods the working surface of 
i tables and desks with soft, mellow light 
a? from a concealed or semi-concealed source 


well above and in front of the eyes of 
those working there, eliminating all possi- 
bility of shadows interfering with working 
efficiency. All the light is directed at 
useful angles, the need for eye-shades 
eliminated, working efficiency improved 15 
to 25%. Concealite catalog tells the full 
story—write for a copy today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Formerly The St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. 
and The Brascolite Co. 


View of Type S-10615 with cross- 
rippled Bitannic metal reflectors. 
Sections 18-inch or shorter, Steel, 
$9.00; Brass or Bronze, $12.00. 
Sections over 18-inch, Steel, per DETROIT 
foot, $6.00; Brass or Bronze $8.00. NEW YORK OMAHA 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEWORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
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commune in the Italian Peninsula 
that does not boast of its own co- 
operative credit institution, owned and 
operated by its farmer and peasant 
members. Austria, prior to the World 
War, also had a well-developed rural 
co-operative credit system based on 
the Raiffeisen model. The movement 
later spread to Russia and developed 
along with the large co-operative selling 
and purchasing organizations, which 
prior to the Bolshevistic regime con- 
trolled the country’s most important 
bank, the Noradny (Peoples) Bank. 

French agriculturists have been some- 
what behind their German neighbors 
in effecting a system of co-operative 
agricultural credit. Co-operative credit 
unions did not begin on a large scale in 
France until 1894. Like the German 
banks, the French co-operative rural 
credit unions were organized under pri- 
vate initiative for mutual aid purposes. 
The paternalistic spirit of the French 
government, however, soon asserted 
itself strongly in the field of rural credit 
accommodation and about 1900, when 
the Bank of France made application 
for the renewal of its charter, the sum 
of $8,0C0,000 with an annuity of about 
$1,000,000 was exacted for the privi- 
lege, and these amounts have been 
applied by the French government to 
the organization and maintenance of a 
national rediscount and reserve system 
for the co-operative rural banks. A 
scheme of government-controlled re- 
gional rediscount institutions have 
been adopted similar to our own 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The local French co-operative banks 
are associations made up of members 
of agricultural syndicates. They are 
required by law to do strictly a local 
business. The shareholders receive 
no dividends but before the war were 
allowed 4 per cent interest on their 
investments. The liability of stock- 
holders is determined in each case by 
the by-laws of the banks. Like the 
Raiffeisen banks, the French co- 
operative rural credit syndicates may re- 
ceive deposits, but a large part of their 
loan capital is drawn from the national 
regional banks in which they are re- 
quired to become stockholders in the 
same way as the national banks in the 
United States must become stock- 
holders of a Federal Reserve Bank. 

The success of the co-operative 
credit movement on the continent of 
Europe has not been without influence 
on the movement on our own conti- 
nent. In the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, a French Canadian, Alphonse 
Desjardins, who was impressed both 
by the usury problem among his people 
at home and also by the success of the 
co-operative banks abroad, established 
in the latter part of 1900 at Levis, the 
first of his “peoples banks’ (Caisses 
Populaires). This institution he man- 
aged until his death in 1921, when tlie 
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assets had grown from a modest sum 
of $26 to over $1,000,000. In the 
meantime, through Desjardin’s influ- 
ence, scores of local co-operative banks 
both among farmers and workers were 
organized in Quebec and the neighbor- 
ing Canadian provinces. In Quebec 
Province alone these banks now do a 
business above $15,000,000 annually. 

The experience of the last decade in 
American agriculture leaves little 
doubt of the need for larger credit 
facilities to the farming population. 
Country banks, particularly in the 
West and South, during the crop 
growing and crop moving periods have 
from time to time failed to furnish 
adequate financial accommodation to 
farmers in their neighborhoods. This 
condition has not been due to unwill- 
ingness of country bankers to perform 
proper service, but to inability to con- 
duct the banking business safely by 
confining loans to one class of industry 
or occupation. The underlying prin- 
ciple of banking is diversification and 
distribution of risks. Individual banks 
with a clientele in an agricultural com- 
munity have difficulty in living up to 
this principle, and it is only with the 
aid of a national or regional rediscount 
system such as the Federal Reserve or 
a reciprocal exchange of credits that 
agricultural and commercial banking 
can be conducted in an adequate and 
safe manner. Only when through 
excessive ease of credit facilities, the 
overextension of loans leads to credit 
abuses, is there danger from the re- 
cently adopted plan of a national rural 
credit organization. 


When Bankers Squander Real 
Estate 


(Continued from page 7) 


skeptical, not only about his ability to 
get the property together, but also 
about the large size of the site he was 
attempting to get together. He, him- 
self, was inclined to think that he had 
undertaken something a bit too am- 
bitious. He had estimated the as- 
sembling would take at least two years. 
Actually it took nearer five. 

When the land was all transferable 
under one ownership, in a single deed, 
the banking institution across the 
street, hard pressed for space, bought 
the site at a price which broke all 
records at the time, and seemed wildly 
extravagant. When building plans 
were laid, it was found that the real 
estate operator had bought only half 
enough land! So the site was doubled 
by further purchases. 

Today, that site is worth decidedly 
more than twice what the bank paid, 
and it has, of course, had the use of it 
ever since its building was finished. 
When the real estate operator sold he 
made a profit, naturally, but, figured 
in the value of the site to that 
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other notes? 


The Kalamazoo Liability Ledger will provide you 
with a practical sane guide in making loans. 


Even though you may be using a Loan oy r or 
the Triplicate Loan System, the Kalamazoo Liability 
Ledger can be applied to an advantage. It is the safest 
metal of bringing together in compact, convenient form 
the entire credit history of all of your borrowers. 


These forms are furnished in two colors of paper— 
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Adding Machine 
Ribbons 


that stand the day-after-day test— 


URROUGHS ribbons are designed to 
stand up under all the hard usage that 
you give them day after day. 


And while giving this unusual service they 
also register neat and lasting impressions. — 


Only with good ribbons is it possible to get 
records that will continue to be neat and 
legible year after year. 


Order from Inspector 


These quality ribbons are carried to your 
office by the regular Burroughs inspectors 
who service your Burroughs equipment. 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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institution in prominence, prestige and 
money, it was a reasonable profit, well 
earned in expert professional service. 

“The only other institution that uses 
valuable real estate in our large cities 
as extravagantly as the bank, with as 
little regard for cost and possible 
revenue,” concludes my friend the real 
estate man, “is the church. And 
churches are not business enterprises. 
In the selection and assembling of 
building sites, the saving of time and 
carrying charges by adjustment of 
leases, the planning of buildings that 
will make rentable space pay for 
prominence and prestige, the banker 
may well profit, as other business men 
have done, by the real estate operator’ s 
professional knowledge and service.’ 


Mr. Tuttle Didn’t Know His 
Bonds Were Called 


(Continued from page 16) 


a lower rate. I have lost all around.” 

The bonds owned by Mr. Tuttle bore 
coupons dated February and August, 
the first coupon payable in August, 
1919. The coupons were regularly 
presented and paid including the 
coupons of Feburary 1, 1923. It 
happened that Mr. Tuttle’s bonds were 
among those which were called for 
payment on that date. 

A notice of the call was duly pub- 
lished in newspapers, none of which 
was read by Mr. Tuttle. He kept his 
bonds in his own safe deposit box and 
did not take advantage of the Cus- 
tomer’s Securities facilities of a bank. 
Consequently six months later, Aug- 
ust 1, 1923, he presented his eighth set 
of coupons as usual. Four days later 
they were returned to him through his 
local bank with the statement that the 
bonds had been called and that the 
coupons could not be paid. Therefore 
for the four years which Mr. Tuttle 
had invested his $10,000 he had ob- 
tained $2,800 in interest and now he 
was faced with purchasing securities 


ALUMINUM Check 
and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 

have earned their place in 

better Bank Bookkeeping 
through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 
Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 


Mono- 
lithic Cast 
Aluminum 


Olive Green 


will render even greater and more 
extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 


Finish 


Detroit, Michigan 


yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


(Sole Distributors) 


(Olive Green Finish) 
All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 
Equip your bookkeeping depart- 


Dime Bank Building 
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SENSATIONAL SALE 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
315-360 E.Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Are You a Bank Officer? 


You will be interested in knowing how other 
banks increase their business by mail— Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets. Our monthly business 
magazine is read by hundreds of successful 
Bank Executives. .6 mos. $1.00; 12 mos. $2.00. 


POSTAGE -- 18 East 18 Street, New York 


or otherwise investing his money at a 
rate of 6 per cent or perhaps lower. 
Had he purchased the 7 per cent non- 
callable bonds, he would have had 
$2,800 in interest on August 1, and his 
funds still invested at 7 per cent. 

The chance he took of the 8 per cent 
bonds not being called was his own, of 
course. He did feel and rightly, how- 
ever, that the paying agent should 
have notified him six months earlier 
when his seventh set of coupons was 
presented, that the bonds in question 
had been called for redemption. Had 
this been the case, he would not have 
lost six months’ interest on his bonds 
and would have felt that he had been 
given service as good as anyone could 
reasonably expect. 

Mr. Tuttle’s case is not an isolated 
one. There are hundreds of thousands 
of bond owners who present coupons 
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COLORED EDGE 
INDEX 


Rotary Addressers ia 
$30 to $75 


Elliott Address Cards 
come in 8 different colors 


HE ELLIOTT 

Sys- 
tem is the only one 
giving the complete 
‘index value of col- 
ored cards. The 
edges, as well as faces 
and backs, of Elliott 
Address Cards are 
colored. 
It is unnecessary to leaf 
over and look at the 
FRONT of each card to 


distinguish its color-clas- 
sification in file. 


This Advertisement is 
o. 4 of a series ex- 
plaining ELLIOTT 
SUPERIORITY from 
these 17 viewpoints:— 
1. Visibility 
2. Stencilling 
3. Index Cards 
4. Colored Edge Index 
5. Noise 
6. 
7 
8 


. 
. Index Tabs 
. Weight 
9. Bulk 
10. Speed 
11. Safety 
12. Simplicity 
13. Cleanliness 
14. Flexibility 
15. Durability 
16. Labor Saving 
17. Economy 


Send for FREE BOOK 
illustrating all of 
the above 17 Points 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 
Machine Co. 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Automatic Envelope Feed 
Addresser— $500 


Ready to Hang: 


28 x 36. Chipped Gold letters 
—cut in the glass—on black enamel background. Frame, 
1” gun metal moulding. 


beveled plate glass 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. , Union and Wash. Sts. , Chicago 


that are payable in New York to the 
amount of hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. Included in this im- 
mense volume are many bonds that are 
constantly being called. When an 
entire issue is called, it is easier for the 
owner to learn that his bonds have 
been called. When the bonds are 
called by number, it is extremely 
difficult for the individual holder who 
does his own coupon clipping to fol- 
low the lists printed from time to time. 

The large paying agents recognize 
that they have a moral, although not a 
legal obligation, to try to inform the 
owners of called bonds in time to 
prevent loss of interest. In New 
York City two methods are used which 
are being adopted by more banks all 
the time. One plan is to notify the 
presenting agent by means of a printed 
slip that among the coupons presented 
for payment on that particular day 
were certain securities that had been 
called. Such a form is reproduced (see 
page 16). Recently a number of banks 
agreed upon this identical form of 
giving notice of call. 

Another method, which is very 
effective although not so widely fol- 
lowed, is the stamping of the coupon 
itself. For instance, take Mr. Tuttle’s 
bonds. When his seventh set of 
coupons was presented on February 1, 
1923, the paying agent would have 
stamped the coupons “Bond called.” 
The coupons would have been returned 
then to the presenting agent who, 
presumably, in turn, would have re- 
turned them to the local bank which 
would have brought the matter to the 
attention of Mr. Tuttle. He would 
have learned immediately that the 
bond had been called. He would, of 
course, have lost a few days’ interest 
on the coupons which were perfectly 
valid and would have to be paid, and 
would be paid on second presentation. 
But he would have saved six months’ 
interest on the principal. This plan 
has an advantage in very effectively 
calling the attention of the owner to 
the call of the bond. It has disad- 
vantages in the delayed payment of 
the matured coupon and also in the 
possibility that the presenting agent 
may present the coupon a second time 
without calling the matter to the at- 
tention of the owner, in which case the 
coupon would be paid without further 
question. 

The printed slip, on the other hand, 
becomes a record from which the pay- 
ing agent can in turn make out another 
form or write a letter to the owner or 
the correspondent bank at the same 
time the proceeds are remitted for 
matured coupons. It is for the con- 


venience and service of the thousands 
of Mr. Tuttles throughout the country 
that the organizations of the metro- 
politan banks are constantly being 
geared. 


is is what may be 
expected of the ordinary 
file clerk when Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Filing 
Cabinets equipped with the 
Globe-Wernicke Safeguard 
Method of Filing and Find- 
ing papers are used. This 
system is swift, simple and 
accurate. No other can 
equal it for efficiency. 


The easy-sliding drawers of the 
cabinet plainly labeled, the clear- 
ness of the indexing in each file 
make possible this extraordinary 
efficiency. The Globe-Wernicke 
filing system is mistake-proof. 
An important paper,when desired, 
is instantly at hand. 


The cabinets themselves, with 
their sectional construction, may 
be adjusted for growth with in- 
creased activities. 


Write today for our chart in 
colors entitled the Globe- 
Wernicke Rainbow Division of 
“The Safeguard Method of Filing 
and Finding Papers.” This chart 
clearly explains the best filing 
system ever devised. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. B.C.H. 91, Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me without —_ your 
chart “The Safeguard Method of Filing 
and Finding Papers.” 


lobe-\\Jernicke 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


Boston Washington Chicago 
New York __ Detroit St. 
Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 


Agencies in all cities 
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Open Door 

The plain-paper 
check leaves every 
door open to the 
check - changer — 
he can raise it, 


change the payee’s - 


name, alter the 
date and endorse- 
ments. Thechange 
can seldom be de- 
tected bythe naked 
eye. 

With National 
Safety Paper, every 
part of the check 
is protected. A 
glaring white stain 
exposesanychange 
made with chemi- 
cals, eraser, or 


knife. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 
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Business and Bonds 
Old Man Hatch Sees a Light 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


“T LIKE the bond, I like the price, 
the yield is right, but’”—the Old 
Man leaned across the table and 
beat on it with his pencil—‘“‘will you 
tell me, young man, will you tell me 
why this bank should buy this bond or 
any other bond when we can get five 
and a half per cent and better for any 
amount of time-money we are willing 
to put out?” 

“Five and a half per cent for time- 
money, yes,” the salesman replied, 
“that’s a high rate—about the same as 
the yield on these bonds I’m offering. 
But tell me, Mr. Hatch, do you figure 
that two or three months from now, 
when this over-the-year money you’re 
talking about comes due, you'll be able 
to put it out again as high as five anda 
half?” 

“‘Have been able to right along,”’ the 
Old Man threw back. “Heard a lot 
from you bond fellows about how rates 
were ‘due to ease off’ and all that, but 
don’t see much happening in that 
direction. Business isn’t going to be 
bad; it’s going to be good. If we’ve 
got a five and a half rate now with 
things as they are, what reason is 
there for believing that it’s likely to be 
any lower two or three months from 
now?” 

“For this reason” — the salesman was 
speaking very earnestly now—“‘for 
this reason: The big commercial in- 
terests of this country won’t stand 
indefinitely for this artificially high 
rate for money when there’s plenty of 
money around.” 

“Artificially high rate for money?’ — 
‘plenty of money around?’ ’’—the Old 
Man fairly bristled—‘‘what do you 
mean by that? Do you mean to say 
that we bankers are interested in seeing 
money rates higher than they really 
ought to be?” 

“Hardly that, hardly that,” replied 
the other. “But tell me this: Why is it 
that when money is so tight, you 
bankers don’t go to the Federal 
Reserve Bank and re-discount some of 
your paper? Re-discounts are down 
to nothing; the whole machinery of the 
Federal Reserve System lies idle while 
in New York money commands twice 
the price that it does in London. Why 
don’t you bankers take some of your 
paper to the Federal Reserve Bank—”’ 

“Yes,” the old banker cut him off 
sarcastically, “why don’t we bankers 
set the Federal Reserve machinery 
grinding out cheap credit for the Wall 
Street gamblers to play with? Why 
don’t wé. I'll tell you why, young man. 
It’s because we haven’t forgotten the 
lesson of 1920. It’s because we know 


only too well what happens in this 
country whenever the door is pushed 
open. Cheap credit—huh!—give ’en: 
an inch and they take a mile!” 

“Looks like a hard spring for the 
bond business” the emissary of the 
“Wall Street gamblers’ replied, en- 
tirely unruffled. “It’d worry me if ! 
didn’t happen to know that a lot o. 
bankers as well as big business peopl: 
look at it very differently from the wa, 
you do. Seriously, though, Mr. Hatch. 
to come right down to cases, what i: 
your objection, if you have any, to th: 
Federal Reserve System being used tc 
finance the legitimate business of the 
country?” 

“The legitimate business of the 
country?—none, of course; you know 
that just as well as I do.” 

“Don’t you call the manufacture oi! 
merchandise that in September broke 
record after record of freight-car load- 
ings—don’t you call that ‘legitimate 
business?’ ”’ 

“l’m not speaking of that. I’m 
speaking of you Wall Street gamblers 
who—” 

“Don’t you call your own Reserve 
Board’s ‘Index of Production’—until 
recently at the highest point ever 
touched —any proof of the tremendous 
volume of ‘legitimate business’ that 
has been going on in this country ever 
since the first of the year?” 

“Oh, of course, if you—” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Hatch. Busi- 
ness—not Wall Street ‘gambling’ as 
you call it, good legitimate commercial 
business—has been at a tremendous 
pitch of activity throughout most of 
this year, 1923. And what has been 
the attitude of the banks toward it? 
‘All right, we'll finance you—but at 
five, five and a half, six per cent. Too 
high? Oh, no, that’s a very fair rate. 
Can’t be made any lower. Too much 
danger that the speculators among you 
and the people down there in Wall 
Street might start something. Be- 
sides we haven’t got the money. Go to 
the Federal Reserve Banks, re-discount 
our bills and get more money from 
them? Quite out of the question. 
What do you think the Federal 
Reserve System is for?’ ” 

Very earnest about it now, the sales- 
man was leaning across the table. 
“That, Mr. Hatch,” he went on, “that 
and just that is the real question— 
what is the Federal Reserve System 
for? Isit, like the twenty-five per cent 
reserve of the olden days, something 
that just simply can’t be used, never 
mind how taut and strenuous condi- 
tions may become? Is it that, or is it 
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something that was wisely designed to 
take care of just such a situation as has 
arisen—that is to say a volume of 
legitimate commercial business greater 
than the banks themselves are able, Common Stock and Safety 
out of their own individual resources, 
to finance at a fair rate of interest?” 77 
admit’ —the an’s tone was very 
ot different now—“‘but even so I don’t in INANCIAL advisers generally 
the least change my original contention recommend American Telephone 
“* that the use of the resources of the & Telegraph stock, with its unusu- 
— a ally high yield, as a safe investment. 
ticklis usiness; that all sorts o 
zg trouble can come out of letting down They know that the A.T. &T. and 
- the bars. To be over-conservative is | - associated companies are a nation- 
1. fc better than to risk a repetition of wide system, dependent on no single 
a what we went through three years company or section of the nation— 
~ avo.” ad and that its service is indispensable 
i. “Of course it is, nobody for one and its business is relatively indepen- 
th: moment questions that,” the other re- dent of prosperity or depression. 
te plied. “The use of the Reserve Banks’ 
the re-discounting facilities only with the For the past four years the market price 
greatest care and solely for the needs of of A. T. & T. stock has been steadier 
the legitimate commercial _business— I’m than that of sixty-nine representa- 
ow with you on that, as is every other tive industrial and railroad bonds 
right-thinking man in the country. usually used for the bond index price. 
baal But when it comes to this business of a 
en five and a half and six per cent paper For uninterrupted dividend record and 
ad- rate arbitrarily imposed on the coun- stockholders’ equity, it takes rank 
ate try’s business, it’s a different story. with preferred rather than with 
To be careful and conservative is one common stocks. 
em thing. To clamp this brake of high 
oon money on the country’s business simply This stock pays 9% dividends. It may now 
because of fear that if money is any- : be bought in the open market at a price to 
hos thing else but tight a wild speculation net over 7%. Write for full information on 
atil is likely to start up, that is entirely this Seven-Per-Cent-and-Safety Investment. 
different.” 
one “Your. idea, then” said Old Man 
rt Hatch, “is that before long now we are 
war likely to get materially lower rates for 4 “The People’s Messenger” 
: money—that continuance of active 
business conditions is bound, before J) 
a very long, to bring the machinery of BELL ' I ELEPHONE, 
al the Federal Reserve System actively 
into play?” 
presses it. If the Federal Reserve 
in System was established for any other D.E. Houston, President 
it? purpose than to finance legitimate in- 105 Broadway NEW YORK 
pa dustry at a fair rate of interest, I don’t 
know what that purpose was. 
“The machinery is there; why isn’tit 


used? I think, Mr. Hatch, that if 


uch 

ve business continues in big volume, you 
yall will find that it will be used. And that 

Be- when that happens you will see the end 

of this dear money—with everything : 

that high money entails in the way of c AS a Bank Executive — 
higher prices for good bonds.” 
we You can afford to take the time to read The Burroughs 
one A Tip From Canada Clearing House regularly. 

HE purchasing of supplies for the “It is one of the publications I. enjoy most and am very care- 
iles- T pal a ose henkhed system ful to have put on my desk,” writes George F. Rand, Jr., 
ble developing in California has followed 
a h ping may “I have read with much interest the articles appearing in it 
that the Canadian system. A subsidiary from time to time. There are articles of interest on all phases 
n— purchasing corporation is formed, the of bank and trust company activity. One of our vice- 
tem stock of which is owned by the head presidents today quoted in our officers’ meeting from an 
cent bank and carried on the books as stock article in one of your last issues. 
ning and securities. This corporation sells The Burroughs Clearing House is edited primarily for 
ever to the various branch banks at cost. bank officers. 
ndi- Settlement is made by check each 
is it month as to an outside dealer. 
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Burroughs 


| 
Sortability 


The machine is light 
in weight (only eleven 


pounds) and anyone. The City Savings Bank of Albany finds many 


can carry it from desk 


to desk. advantages in using Burroughs Calculators 


“The advantages of using the Burroughs Calculator 
over the old method of interest figuring are — 


Ie edde. subtracts Second: Unfailing accuracy which reduces checking to 
multiplies and divides a minimum. 


with lightning speed Third: Avoidance of mental fatigue as the machine 
— aceuracy. does all the calculating. 
or all rapid 


figuring it is the Fourth: Now it is unnecessary to employ untrained 
ideal machine. special help for our interest period and teach 
them how to compute interest mentally. 


“‘We are greatly pleased with our Burroughs Calcu- 
Lower Cost lator and would not return to the old uncertain and un- 
satisfactory mental method under any circumstances.” 


and low cost of 

maintenance is the Treasurer 
universal verdict of neg 

Burroughs Calcu- 

lator users every- 

where. 


= s:| | Low purchase price FRANK H. WILLIAMS, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Calculators Reduce 


Fifty-nine 


Interest Figuring 


~and Save time on other 


Bank figuring work 
throughout the year. 


HIS coming interest-figuring period will hold no terror 

for hundreds of banks. They will figure interest on 
their accounts quickly, accurately and without extra 
help or overtime. 


That’s because they will handle the entire job on 
Burroughs Calculators. 


These machines give a quick, accurate answer on all 


interest-figuring problems—getting the right answer in 
less time, every time. 


And after the semi-annual interest is figured the 
Burroughs Calculators will continue to save time and 
money for these banks throughout the year on analysis of 
accounts, figuring float, and other rapid calculation work. 


Most banks prefer Burroughs Calculators for interest 
figuring because of their speed, accuracy and dependability 
as well as for their portability, utility and low cost. 


If you want to get through the coming 
interest-figuring period with a minimum 
of work and at a minimum cost, call your 
Burroughs man. Let him show you how 
other banks are handling the entire job 
on the Burroughs Calculator. 


Call him today —or mail the coupon. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING ~CALCULATING~ BILLING MACHINY Address— 


These Bankers Know 


—Read What They 
Say: 


“By the use of Burroughs Calculators 
we figure our interest without interference 
with routine work, without extra em- 
ployees, and without overtime. 


“We started with but one Calculator 
and now find it to our advantage to use 
six of them. Other departments are find- 
ing them an aid in speeding up many 
necessary calculations.” 

Citizens Trust Company, 
Utica, New York 


& & 


The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land uses Burroughs Calculators to de- 
termine float, ledger and actual realized 
balances together with other ae 
tions necessary to analyze accounts. They 
write : 

“We find our Burroughs Calculators 
give us entire satisfaction at a lower cost 
than we were able to get with other kinds 
of calculating equipment.”’ 


Burroughs Calculators will save time 
on your interest figuring and other rapid 
calculating work, too. Ask for a demon- 
stration—there’s no obligation. 


ail this +? 


? Company, 


6068 Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan 


I would like to know how 

a Burroughs Calculator will 

save time for me on figuring in- 

& terest. This does not obligate me. 
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Prefer Burroughs 
Calculators 

The machine is light . 

in weight (only eleven 


Sortability 
pounds) and anyone. The City Savings Bank of Albany finds many 


can carry it from desk 


to desk. advantages in using Burroughs Calculators 


“The advantages of using the Burroughs Calculator 
over the old method of interest figuring are — 


First: It saves over fifty per cent of time—a very 
vital factor. f 
Second: Unfailing accuracy which reduces checking to 
multiplies and divides Q 
with lightning speed Third: Avoidance of mental fatigue as the machine 


and accuracy. : 
Bee all sapid does all the calculating. ! 


figuring it is the Fourth: Now it is unnecessary to employ untrained 
ideal machine. special help for our interest period and teach 
them how to compute interest mentally. 


“‘We are greatly pleased with our Burroughs Calcu- 
lator and would not return to the old uncertain and un- 
satisfactory mental method under any circumstances.” 


price FRANK H. WILLIAMS, 

an ow cost of 

maintenance is the Treasurer 
universal verdict of “es 
Burroughs Calcu- 
lator users every- 

| where. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-nine 


Calculators Reduce 


~and Save time on other 


Bank figuring work 
throughout the year. 


HIS coming interest-figuring period will hold no terror 
for hundreds of banks. They will figure interest on 


their accounts quickly, accurately and without extra 
help or overtime. 


That’s because they will handle the entire job on 
Burroughs Calculators. 


These machines give a quick, accurate answer on all 


interest-figuring problems—getting the right answer in 
less time, every time. 


And after the semi-annual interest is figured the 
Burroughs Calculators will continue to save time and 
money for these banks throughout the year on analysis of 
accounts, figuring float, and other rapid calculation work. 


Most banks prefer Burroughs Calculators for interest 
figuring because of their speed, accuracy and dependability 
as well as for their portability, utility and low cost. 


If you want to get through the coming 
interest-figuring period with a minimum 
of work and at a minimum cost, call your 
Burroughs man. Let him show you how 
other banks are handling the entire job 
on the Burroughs Calculator. 


Call him today —or mail the coupon. 


These Bankers Know 


—Read What They 
Say: 


“By the use of Burroughs Calculators 
we figure our interest without interference 
with routine work, without extra em- 
ployees, and without overtime. 


“We started with but one Calculator 
and now find it to our advantage to use 
six of them. Other departments are find- 
ing them an aid in speeding up many 
necessary calculations.” 

Citizens Trust Company, 
Utica, New York 


& & 


The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land uses Burroughs Calculators to de- 
termine float, ledger and actual realized 
balances together with other ——— 
tions necessary to analyze accounts. They 
write : 

“We find our Burroughs Calculators 
give us entire satisfaction at a lower cost 
than we were able to get with other kinds 
of calculating equipment.” 


Burroughs Calculators will save time 


on your interest figuring and other rapid 
calculating work, too. Ask for a demon- 


stration—there’s no obligation. J 


6068 Second Blvd., 
g Detroit, Michigan 


I would like to know how 

a Burroughs Calculator will 

save time for me on figuring in- 

? terest. This does not obligate me. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING ~CALCULATING~ BILLING MACHIN) Address— 
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Is it a Good Investment? 


Private wires reaching into the country’s 
industrial centers; an exceptional technical or- 
ganization; far-reaching informative sources — 


These plus long experience enable this organ- 
ization to choose investments with a rare 
background of fact. 


Feel free to call upon us when you or your 
customers query, “‘Is it a good investment?” 


tre UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
RESOURCES OVER 260 MILLIONS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Examining Your Real Estate 
Loans 
(Continued from page 14) 


work is correct and accurately stated. 
Nothing short of such an examination 
will permit him to render the proper 
report. 

After all the detailed work of the 
examination has been finished and 
checked, the working papers should be 
assembled by the auditor or person 
charged with the compilation of the 
report. 

The report on an examination of this 
kind usually consists of the commenis 
on the examination and schedules, in 
order of their importance. 

Frequently limitations are placed 
on the work of the bank auditor. He 
may not be allowed to examine certain 
records which contain information 
necessary for him to reach a conclusion. 
Suppose he is restricted to a dictated 
scope of his examination beyond which 
he dare not concern himself. Suppose 
his audit thus circumscribed will not 
permit him to go into all the details 
necessary for a complete verification. 
Then, inasmuch as he can not satis/y 
himself as to the correctness of certain 
things, he can report only what he 
has established as a fact and so 
render his report that the effect of 
the limitation on his findings will be 
self-evident. 

Regardless of the form used in pre- 
senting statements, it should be borne 
in mind that the major statements 
should be summaries of important 
facts. Details should be supplied by 
schedules submitted with the state- 
ments. Otherwise there is always the 
risk of obscuring the principal facts 
by the less important ones. 

During the examination many sug- 
gestions may occur to the auditor re- 
garding the accounting system, the 
personnel of the department, etc., etc. 
As these points arise he should make a 
note of them and either include them 
in his report or make them the basis of 
a special written or oral report. Or- 
dinarily, however, information relative 
to personnel and like matters is best 
presented in a special report so that the 
main purpose of the audit will not be 
confused. 

After the report has been prepared 
the next question that arises is that of 
filing the working papers. It is essen- 
tial that all working papers if they are 
of any value whatever, be filed by some 
well-defined system for future reference 
concerning the examination. In an 
examination of a single department, al! 
working papers are best filed in an 
envelope large enough to hold them 
without folding, securely tied, sealed if 
necessary, and labeled according to the 
date and department involved. An 
index of working papers is essential for 
quick reference. 

PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT S1(0P 
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A sensation—and the new ledger system 
recently installed in the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, Columbus, Ohio, caused it. 
This bank is one of the largest in Central 
Ohio. It has seven branches, serving 50,000 
accounts. Its main office alone, 


Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Columbus, Ohio 


(the officer in charge of the bookkeeping) 
and bank officials, finally adopted L.B.’s 
recommendations. The view above shows 
the bookkeeping department layout since 
its reorganization into units as follows: 


with 7,000 accounts, handles 
15,000 items daily. 


Some months ago, Library Bu- 


Throughout the main office 
and branches of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank the 
following systems and equip- 
ment are partly or com- 
pletely from Library Bureau: 


10 units—1 operator to each unit. 


Each operator does his own sorting, 
his own machine posting of ledgers 
and statements, files checks, transfers 


reau was asked to analyze the 
ledger system. Space was at a pre- 
mium. Volume of accounts was 
steadily growing. Provision had 
to be made not only for present 
needs, butalso for future expansion. 


Commercial ledger 
Savings ledger 
Deposit box system 
Liability ledger 
Central file 

Bond Department 
Trust Department 
Transit Department 
Audit Department 
Credit Department 
Personal files of officers 
Correspondence files 


ledger cards, in fact does everything 
except file the deposit tickets. 


The cases in each unit are locked 
separately and controlling keys are 


held by the head bookkeeper. 


The Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank is enthusiastic about this new 


The situation demanded some- 
thing drastic. Library Bureau’s Bank Depart- 
ment analyzedconditions andrecommended 
the installation of the unit ledger system, 


After an exhaustive investigation of sys- 
tems and equipment used by banks in 
many of the largest cities, Mr.D. A. Schryver 


system. It saved space. Errors 
have been practically eliminated. The led- 
ger work is completed earlier in the day. 
Library Bureau’s Bank Service Department 
is peculiarly equipped to solve your ledger 
problem, or problems on any other phase 
of bank work. Send for further informa- 
tion about the unit ledger. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago London Paris 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch offices in 47 American cities 
Consult your phone book 


1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 
O Analysis Service For Banks 
O Indexing Service 


Correspondence 
O Statistical Service 


0 Deposit Tickets 
2. Specialized Departments CO Mortgages 

Bank Department Pass Books 

O Government Department 0 Statistics 

O Insurance Department O Withdrawal 

O Library Department Tickets 

0D Schools of Filing 


Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Ilion, N. ¥. 
London, Eng. 


4. Card Record Systems 


For Banks 
O Commercial Ledgers 
Index 
Investments 
O Loan Records 
O Mortgages 
0 Safe Deposits 
0) Safe Keeping 
0 Savings Ledgers 
Signature 
C) Unit ledger system. 
0 Valuation 


and Steel 


For Banks 
0 Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
0 Counter-hight units 
D Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 
D Vertical units 


For further information, check items of interest and mail this coupon with your letterhead, to Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 


5. Cabinets—Wood 6. Supplies Cards 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
0 Folders 
L. B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
0 Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu- 
loide 
Removable label guides 
Metal tip guides 
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Attach to your 
letterhead and mail 


“*You shouldn’t blame us, Mr. Brown, 
foryour delays in getting things fromthe 

. The indexing system is so compli- 
cated it takes most of our time running 
thesystem. What weneed, Mr. Brown, 
is a simplified system to fit our " 
then you wouldn’tcomplain so much,” 


Exterior faultless—interior hopeless 


YOU were taken into this file room 


such conditions; it’s our business to 


you'd admire it: Substantial files of know what your business needs; and 


steel, indexed apparently to the limit, 


handled by intelligent 
clerks. 

You'd never know, 
probably, that not a inan 
in that business ever got 
a filed record without 
waiting; that papers were 
sometimes completely lost. 

Yet in a lesser degree, 
your own business may 
have the same fault—un- 
recognized. The cause: A 
poor or too complicated 


The Jas. H. Forbes 
Tea & Coffee Co. of St. Louis 
writes us: 


“The result of our investigations 
in 1917 of various systems and 
equipments then in use convinced 
us the Baker-Vawter Co. method 
of vertical filing and their five- 
drawer steel sections would be 
most suitable for our use. We 
put in four sections and today 
we have nineteen. The original 
equipment shows nosigns of wear 
and we believe will give service 
for many years. From an invest- 
ment point of view these files 
have paid for themselves.” 


we make the equipment to fit it. 


The combination of 
Baker-Vawter filing equip- 
ment, indexing systems 
and transfer methods is 
unbeatable. But Baker- 
Vawter indexing, alone, 
has often served to put a 
filing department on its 
feet again. 

If your filing and find- 
ing are for some reason 
uncertain, get hold of the 
trained man we have near 


system of indexing; incorrect transfer you. His recommendation will be de- 
pendable; and to your advantage. There 
We can show you just how to avoid _ is no obligation. 


methods, or both. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your filing 
booklet,“A file of distinction?’ 


Mr 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. * San Francisco, Cal. 


We serve and sell 
nationally through 
our own representa- 
tives—not through 
retail stores. Offices 


in 55 cities. 
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